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HI H dropped its 

■I ^H blanket denials 
that Tony Blair 
had become in- 
volved in Rupert Murdoch’s 
efforts to buy a £2 trillion stake 
in Silvio Beduscanf 5 Italian 
media empire. 

Officials insisted it was 
“wrong to say Mr Blair has 
intervened over the deal” 
when he spoke last Wednes- 
day to his centre-left Italian 
counterpart, Romano ProdL 
Reports to the. j^trary_wei3 
condemned, as. emanating 
from “anonymous Italian offi- 
cials.” 

But Mr Blair’s staff, also 
anonymous under British 
reporting conventions, 
repeatedly told inquirers that 
"if asked, the Prime Minister 
would speak up far. British 
firms. It would be odd if he 
did not” 

Italian reporters who tele- 
phoned Downing Street were 
offered a similar formula. 

Downing Street Insists that 
Mr Prodi instigated what was 
a routine can. 

Although BSkyB is a Brit- 
ish company, ~ its biggest 
shareholder is Mr Murdoch’s 
Australian vehicle, News- 
Carp, and Mr Murdoch Is a 
naturalised US citizen. 

Speculation that Mr Blair 
has had private talks with the 
tycoon, who owns the , Sun 
and News of the World, plus 
Times Newspapers’ two 
broadsheets, was swatted 
away by Downing Street offi- 
cials last night. 

“The Prime Minister has 
got to be entitled to have pri- 
vate meetings, just as he is 
entitled to have private tele- 
phone caffs,” said (me o ffi cial 
who bad “no knowledge” of 
such a meeting at Downing 
Street Or Chequers. . 

To add to Downing Street's 
problems, the British em- 
bassy in Rome was ' quoted 
last night as confirming that I Analysts, 
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Strong defence of Hall family 
and resources they pumped 
into ailing club follows brief 
apology for wayward son 


mi 


Julia Finch 

and Peter Hetherfngton 

N ewcastle united’s 
three independent 
directors were last 
night pressuring dis- 
graced colleague Douglas Hall 
to give up family control of 
the beleaguered club. . 

The long-awaited resigna- 
tions of Mr Ball and chair- 
man Freddie Shepherd were 
announced yesterday. Now 
the three men who forced 
them into it want to see the 
Hall family's 57 per cent stake 
reduced to less than 50 per 
cent and ultimately to no 
more than 12 per cent in an 
attempt to restore confidence 
and rebuild Newcastle's repo- 
tation as a properiy-run^pob- 
lic company. ,. 

Mr Han’s father Sir ' J obn. 


the multi-millionaire brought 
out of retirement to rescue 
the reputation erf the club he 
chaired mitil last December, 
yesterday made the briefest of 
■public apologies on behalf ’of 
his w ay wa r d son before at-' 
tacking the newspaper which 
mnrtp HiA ^nAgatinnq 

Sir John, his voice filter- 
ing, said his son arid Mr Shep- 
herd had been vilified by toe 
media. He spoke for seven 
minu tes ft run a sta tement and 
refused to answer questions, 
leaving abruptly to let chief 
executive Freddie Fletcher 
field the press. 

In a strong defence of his 
fomily, and the resources' 
they pumped into the ailing 
club in the early 1990s, Sir 
John said Initially his son 
and Mr Shepherd were foil erf 
remorse. 'They can not apolo- 
gise enough for the pain that 


has been caused . however, 
anyone who knows them real- 
ises that these events are 
totally out of character.” 

With his wife. Lady Mae, 
occasionally nodding in 
agreement. Sir John said: 
‘The vilification that Douglas 
and Freddie have been put 
through has been terrible to 
watch. Yes it's been self-in- 
flicted but the question has to I 
be asked: 'Why were they tar- , 
gets?* Are they MPs, are they 
arms dealers, was anything 
that was said in the public In- 
terest? The answer self-evi- 
dently is no. You therefore 
have to ask why they were set 
' up. Why were they the subject 
of such an elaborate and ex- 
pensive scam?” 

He then attacked the News 
c£, the World, claiming that 
one of the people behind its 
investigation hafl a criminal 
record and a history of in- 
volvement in “similar scams”. 

Club sources later revealed 
he was referring to a “John 
Miller”, also knows as John 
McKlUop. who once claimed 
to be an ex-SAS man and, Mr 
Hall reminded the press con- 
ference, who was best, known 
for kidnapping the great train 


robber, Ronnie Biggs, in 1981. 
Sir John asked: "Is that the 
sort of person who should be 
involved in what is portrayed 
as a serious investigation? 
How much money changed 
hands to set this whole thing 

up?” 

He said he knew that (me 
unnamed man bad been of- 
fered £10,000 to sell his story 
to a newspaper. The man then, 
asked Newcastle for £15,00(1 to 
withdraw it “Where is the 
morality in that I am as- 
tounded. How can you believe 
these people?” 

Sir John added: “The most 
difficult thing of all .... as 
parents and grandparents, has 
been trying to explain all of 
this to a sobbing grandchild 
when you've got to take them 
in your anas to try to comfort 
then. ITL never forgive and I’ll 
never forget ... The human 
cost has been immense.” 

He pleaded with tire media 
to give the Halls and the Shep- 
herds some privacy. “Please, 
please, please let us get on 
with tiring our lives. It's go- 
ing to fake time to heal thg 
lain which we’ve all suffered. 
Fnnng h is enough.” He then 
left, asking one questioner 
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New Labour blackballs Blackpool 
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Udnd White 
Political Editor 

N EW Labour yesterday 
made another cultural 
break with the past 
i when it announced that after 
; this year the People’s Party 
will not be staging its annual 
conference in Blackpool for at 
least three years. 

This is to give the town 
time to improve its hotels and 
infrastructure. Meanwhile, 
the conference is retreating to 
the Soft South. 

A party spokesman tried to 
soften the blow to the pride; 
and the economy, of the jewel 
of the Lancashire rtriera by 
stressing that the decision - 
had been taken with “great 
reluctance.” 

But this October's confer- 


ence, already hooked for 
Blackpool, will be the last 
until facilities at the Winter 
Gardens improve and some 
hotels get a tick of paint or 
cheaper rates. 

He also denied reports that 
party bosses felt that Black- 
pool was "too far from Lon- 
don” — a contradiction in 
terms fora party whose heart- 
land has always been far I 
north of Islington. 

Hoteliers in Blackpool, 
which acquired two Labour 
MPs at the Section, took the 
decision with astonished sto- 
icism. ‘1 know it is New 
Labour, but perhaps the 
people who voted for them 
should think again. Blackpool 
is traditionally a holiday 
place where a lot of working 
class people have come over 
the decades,” said Josie Ham- 


mond of the town's Hotel and 
Guest House Association. 

Delegates, guests and 
media wQl greet the news 
with mixed feelings. Since the 
late James Cameron de- 
scribed the sea as a thin, grey’ 
line of sludge which “merci- 
fully brings the town to an 
end” pollution has got worse. 

On that occasion Cameron 
was ejected from his well- 
known hotel for describing it 
as “the Buchenwald of the 
North.” Hotels have im- 
proved too and even B&B’s 
boast satellite TV and 
Jacuzzis. 

Labour’s seismic gesture 
means it will go to Bourne- 
mouth in 1999 — for the first 
time since Neil Kinnock’s 
Mlliant-bashing speech in 
1985 — and then to Brighton 
for two years running (on a 
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special cut-price deal). Be- 
hind it is the almost certain 
desire to burnish its image 
with the wider corporate and 
diplomatic world which is 
now watching Blairism, often 
at a handsome price In terms 
of display stands and hospi- 
tality. 

As many as 5£00 people 
now attend and security is in- 
tense — a problem for Black- 
pool where the conference 
hotel, the Imperial, is half a 
mile from the conference cen- 
tra Both must be guarded. 

Labour and its party rivals 
have been rotating between 
the larger seaside resorts, no- 
tably Brighton and Blackpool, 
for as long as most activists 
can remember. But Blackpool 
has always seemed more 
suited to the traditional 
Labour image. 
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The most 
difficult 
thing of all 
has been 
trying to 
explain all 
of this to 
a sobbing 
grandchild 
when 
you’ve got 
to take 
them in 
your aims 
to comfort 
them.’ 


Sir John HaH, 
dub chairman 


“Do you not think enough 
tsiirtpg has taken place over 
the past few days?” 

' Shares in the club climbed 
6p to 102p as City dealers wel- 
comed tiie resignations. New- 
castle also unveiled six month 
figures which showed profits 
before transfer dealings up 56 
per cent on last year at £10.3 
nuRiaa. I 

A News erf the World expose | 
b»d dawned that, during a j 
business trip to Spain, Doug- ' 
las HaH and . Freddie Shep- 
herd bragged about how they 
fleeced the club’s fans. 


boasted about their sexual 
canque&ts, and insulted star 
striker Alan Shearer. 

Yesterday's share price rise 
added £7 mStion to the value 
of the company — inrtndtng 
£12 million to Douglas Hall’S 
personal fortune. 

Sir Terence Harrison, 
chairman of Newcastle 
United pic, the dub’s parent 
company, stressed that the in- 
dependent directors were 
now running the club, not Sir 
turn to page 2, column 5 

City notebook, pan* 12 


Prague Writers’ 
Festival 1998 


The 8th Prague Writers’ Festival presents a selection of 
fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 AprtL 


Monday 20 April 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefate 
Michael March 
Josef Topol 

liiesday 21 April 
Martin Amis 
Brian Patten 
Per OJov EnquJst 
Isabel Fonseca 

Weteiesday 22 Aprfl 

Pedro Tamen 
Mdrclo Souza 
MiaCouto 
Germane Almeida 
Tahar Ben Jelloun 
Miroslav Holub 

Thwsday 23 Aprfl 
Lilian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvfk Vaculfk 

Friday 24 April 

Robert Creeiey 
John Banville 
Dante Marianacd 
Rhea GaJanaki 
MDaHaugovS 
Viera Prokesovd 
Daniela Fbcherovd 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard Krynicki 
Andrzej Szczypiorski 
Gyfirgy Petri 


CHy Lights 
USA 
Australia 
USA 

Czech Republic 

British Day 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
USA 

Ftoriuguese-Language Day 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

For BohunrUl Hrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Polish Day 
Poland 
Poland 
Hungary 



The Festival is dedicated to Boburral Hrabal. 

Patron: the City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact foe Prague Writers’ 
Festival Foundation, StaromestskS ndm. 22, Prague 1 
tel/fax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 
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all the 
time -the 
voters would 
get used to 
it and they 
never listen 
to the words 
anyway, and 
it sounds 
so much 
better 
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Expansive approach . . . Tony Blair gestures sweepingly as he addresses deputies gathered in the National Assembly inParte yesterday 


photograph: munsfr rebours 


Blair bons mots prove a palpable hit 

T HE Prime Minister [ Chamber. This is a magnifi- ] “Vous savez," and, “I | teacher «ian the streets, ] that this was quite possibly on the spirit of small busi- they were willing to ap- 
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T HE Prime Minister 
walked informally 
up the path to the 
French national as- 
sembly. A military 
band, clearly unbriefed in 
the nuances of Cool Britan- 
nia, played land of Hope 
and Glory. In Mr Blair’s 
new “real entente** they 
will be replaced by the 
Verve. 

Has arrival has been big 
news in Paris, and scuffles 
broke out between, the local 
press and British photogra- 
phers jostling for position. 
It most ' be very strange, 
wherever you go to public, 
to find your route lined by 
men'hlttihg each other. 

“You are in Paris id, not 
In Zimbabwe!** said one 
French reporter. “Azz’ole! 
Azz’olel" 

We trooped into the 


Chamber. This is a magnifi- 
cent confection of gold and 
tapestries and murals and 
bas reliefs and statues and 
enough marble to denude 
every quarry in Italy — in 
short, it would make a per- 
fect potting shed for Lord 
Irvine. Watch for it in the 
April issue of Better Chan- 
celleries and Gardens. 

The room Is as vertigi- 
nous as an opera house. 
The President, or Speaker. 
M. Fabius, sat on a throne 
about halfway up towards ! 
the dome. Mr Blair sat be^ 
low him, gating nervously 
UP like a Victorian school- ! 
boy in front of the dominie. 

Finally M. Fabius fin- 
ished speaking’ and Mr 
Blair mounted to the lec- 
tern. We wondered whether 
he would use his famous 
verbal twiddles, saying 


“Vous savez,** and, “I 
mean, voyez!” but apart 
from one “alors” he spoke 
with a clarity and direct- 
ness he seems to find diffi- 
cult at home. 

First, though, the jokes. 
French politicians do not 
go In for jokes, any more 
than British ministers 
wave pigs’ bladders. So the 
jokes were welcome. He in- 
voked Winston Churchill, 
who spoke French like a 
walrus with a speech im- 
pediment, perhaps deliber- 
ately. In those days, it- was 
thought that only gtrM»* 
had proper French accents. 

“Je vais vous parler en 
francals.” said Mr Blair, 
“Courage!” They laughed 
and applauded, and quite 
right, too. because his 
French is good. You hear a 
bit more of the elocution 


teacher than the streets, 
but it’s 10 times better than 
any British leader in living 
memory. . 

Then he described how, 
as a young mnn , he had 
worked In a Paris bar. Jac- 
ques Chirac had been the 
Prime Minister then. “He 
hmi also made progress — 

fhnn gTi a little leSS than 
me.” They loved that too. 

Then he said that in the 
bar It was a strict rule that 
all tips were put into a com- 
mon. pot. After a vyhile.he 
had realised he was the . 
only waiter actually doing - 
this. “It was my first lesson 
in applied socialism.” 

The Right, who sit on the 
right of the roam in tradi- 
tional revolutionary fash- 
ion, and who had turned 
oat to Sewer numbers than 
the Left, .suddenly realised 


that this was quite possibly 
the fonniest thing they had 
ever heard in their lives. 

By the time he predicted 
the final of the World Cup 
(“Angleterre contre 
Ecosae”) they were cheer- 
ing and whooping like 
Texans at a barbecue. 

Fro m then on in it was 
competitive clapping be- 
tween the two sides. When 
he got to the passage at- 
tacking dogma, and said 
that what counted was not 
whether an economy was 
right or left, but whether it 
worked, the Right’s cheers 
were aimed straight at the 
Left. “A gauchiste? Huh. 
he’s one of ours!” they were 
saying. 

Then he got on to the 
Social ErrJnjrion Unit, and 
the Left decided they coaid 
join in. Next we were back 


on the spirit of busi- 
ness enterprise, and the 
Blgfct bad nudged abaad. 
Bat then — who was join- 
ing hhn in a new small 
business collaboration, bat 
that old Leffie, Lionel Jo- 
spin. “Bravo!” someone 
shouted. 

(This was notable be- 
cause it is widely believed 
In France that M. Jospin 
does not Uke Tuny Blair. In 
particular he, a former eco- 
nomics professor, does not 
like being lectured by 
someone he regards as little 
better than a student.) . 

We must recognise ’the 
unions, and the Left was in 
the lead. We must be “flexi- 
ble** (which in French 
means sack lots of work- 
ers), or “adaptable” as he 
put it, and the Right was 
back on track. By this time 


they were willing to ap- 
plaud almost anything, if 
only to win some of that 
magical popularity for 
themselves. Even “Vive la 
subsidiarite!*’, perhaps the 
most boring battle cry ever 
cried, brought roars of 
applause. 

At the end the voice 
dropped. His ambition, he 
said, was an entente rdelle, 
one entente profonde. 

He ended almost In a 
hush. “Voila, mes amis, 
merd beancoup.” and they 
rose for a standing ovation 
which would not have dis- 
graced a Labour Party 
conference. 

I think he ought to speak 
in French all the time. The 
voters would get used to it, 
they never listen to the 
words anyway, and it 
sounds so mnch better. 


No proof of riskto children from Newcastle United chief 
MMR vaccine, scientists say attacks press ‘vilification ’ 


Sarah Boseley 
lifiBui vofreypoiwofu 

I NTERNATIONAL scien- 
tists, summoned to review 
research into the contro- 
versial measles, mumps and 
rubella vaccine which has 
caused many parents to re- 
fuse to have their chfMrpti 
Immunised, concluded yester- 
day that there was no evi- 
dence of a link with autism or 
bowel disorders such as 
Crohn’s disease. 

Sir Kenneth Caiman, the 
Chief Medical Officer, Imme- 
diately called on parents to 
taVp fheir children for the tri- 
ple vaccination, tearing that 
the scare could trigger a mea- 
sles epidemic which would 
kill children. 

*1 strongly advise parents 
to continue to have their chil- 
dren immunised with MMR 
vaccine, as presently recom- 
mended, and I am writing to 
all health professionals with 
that advice,” he said. 

Giving the vaccines sepa- 
rately, as recommended by- 
Andrew Wakefield of the 
Royal Free Hospital In north 
London, where the controver- 
sial research was carried out. 


could be dangerous. Sir Ken- 
neth argued: “It exposes chil- 
dren to the other diseases over 
a period of time.” If the jabs 
were given at 12 -month inter- 
vals, a child could be without , 
protection from either mea- 
sles, mumps or rubella for two 

years longer than necessary. 

Despite the strong mes- 
sages given out by the Medi- 
cal Research Council, which 
convened the sci e n t i f i c semi- 
nar, and the Government, Dr 
Wakefield and his colleagues 
at the Royal Free were not 
prepared to back away from 
their research. 

In their latest paper, pub- 
lished in the Lancet, they 
reported seeing children suf- 
fering from bowel disease and 
autism, which parents said 
had begun shortly after the 

MMR vaccination. An earlier 
study suggested a link be- 
tween the vaccination and 
Crohn’s, a bowel disease. 

“The Royal Free Hospital 
and School of Medicine will 

continue to investigate and 
care tor children with autism 
and abnormalities of bowel 
function and this very rare 
association win be the subject 
of continuing research,” they 
said. 


In the light of the scientists* 
veiled criticism of their vtro- 
logical research, there Is a 
question over whether the 
Medical Research Council 
will fond forther investiga- 
tions by the Royal Free team. 

The scientists’ chief criti- 
cism was that the most sensi- 
tive available molecular gen- 
etic te chn i qu es did not find 
the measles virus in the 
bowel tissue of patients who 
had Crohn’s disease, even 
though Dr Wakefield and 
others had reported finding it 
using less sensitive methods. 

The scientists agreed that it 
would be usefol for other in- 
dependent groups to look at 
data on patients who have 
measles and mumps in one 
year and later get Crohn's dis- 
ease and ulcerative colitis. 
But they ruled out any link 
between the MMR vaccina- 
tion and autism and said 
there was no reason for any 
change in current govern- 
ment policy on the 
inoculation. 

Experts warned of the dan- 
gers of an epidemic. Professor 
Andrew Tomkins, a vaccina- 
tion expert at the Institute of 
Child Health in London, said: 
“In the 10 years before foe 


measles vaccine was intro- 
duced there were over 850 
deaths from measles in Eng- 
land alone. Worldwide, mil- 
lions of children have escaped 
death and disability thanks to 
measles vaccination 
programmes.” 

But parents have been vot- 
ing with their feet Yesterday 
a survey by Pulse magazine 
found that In 20 per cent of GP 
surgeries, five or more 
parents had refused vaccina- 
tions for their child. Vaccina- 
tions other than the MMR are 
also being questioned. 

Same GPs also have doubts, 

, according to Pulse. Dr Conor 
| Nagle from north London is 
advising parents against the 
booster MMR given to ehil- 

i dren at about four years old. 
on foe basis that only a tiny 
! number do not have immu- 
nity after foe first MMR jab 
given to babies. 

Three-quarters of the GPs 
surveyed said they thought 
the Department of Health had 
handled the affair badly and 
wanted a campaign to restore 
public confidence. More than 
half said they would be happy 
to give the measles vaccine on 
its own if they were given foe 1 
supplies. 


continued from page 1 
John. He said Sir John had 
returned on a temporary 
basis “until the end of this 
season only". After that “a va- 
cancy exists". 

The independent directors 
— John Mayo, the finance di- 
rector of electronics giant 
GEC, Denis Cassidy, the for- 
mer boss of Boddington's 
brewery, and Harrison, foe 
former chief executive of. 
Rolls Royce — spent all Mon- 
day trying to force Mr Hall * 1 
and Mr Shepherd to resign. ! 

The pair, it emerged, had 
fought to foe end to keep their 
seats In foe boardroom. The 
independent directors eventu- 
ally Issued a “you go or we 
go” ultimatum, and tbe pair 
were forced to admit defeat 

Had the independents 
walked out, the dub would 
have been thrown into tur- 
moil and the share price 
could have collapsed. 

Sir Terence is likely to con- 
sider an entirely new corpo- 
rate structure for the dub 
and Newcastle United pic. He 
believes tbe current two- tier 
structure is an anachronism, 
where foe position of dub 
chairman has little purpose 
apart from accommodating 
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Sir Terence Harrison . . . 
independents are in charge 

the ego of a high profile local 
businessman. 

Two new directors must be 
found to represent Mr Hall's 
and Mr Shepherd's sbarehold 
togs. The former directors 
will be able to put forward 
names, but Sir Terence said: 
"We are looking for fit and 
proper people." He said be 
would ensure those selected 
were truly independent 

Under the terms of last 


year's Stock Exchange listing, 
Mr Shepherd and Mr Hall can 
not sell any of their shares be- 
fore November without the 
agreement of NatWest Bank. 
But the bank, which advised 
Newcastle at the time of its 
float, is understood to be 
ready to waive that require- 
meat and allow the Hall fam- j 
fly's shareholding to be grad- 
ually reduced. 

A panic sale could slash the 
value of the shares and result 
in a takeover. The club is val- 
ued at £143 million and the 
Hall family stake is worth 
more than £80 million 

Newcastle has few Citv 
shareholders. Even fund man- 
agers with several soccer club 
investments have been wary 

p0wer Yielded 
J* toe Hall family. A board 
spokesman sajd; “jt would be 
better for everyone if there 
was more open ownership." 

. de Groote, a football 
sector analyst with stock- 

?h 0k 1 r l Albert E Sharp said 
SS cl “?r h v d bfien toe “play- 
thing ■ of foe Hail family, and 
foat despite the money Sir 
had ploughed into New- 
32*2? before handing his 
shareholding to his son “their 
legacy is now tarnished". 


Max Clifford 

London International Book Fair 

M AX Clifford was late. A 
hundred book publi- 
cists were waiting: 

busy people, with trimmed-off 
hair, in a hot theatre, begin- 
ning to run out of gossip- 
difford barely bothered to 
make an entrance. He just 
shuffled in, short and stout, 
scowling. ,, 

‘Tm really here just to talk 
about anything you wanna 
talk about.” he said, after 
jinking a glass of mineral 
water, very slowly, with his 
back to the audience. Clin ora 
began with an attack on book 
publicists. 

It was hard, at first, to see 
foe appeal. His showman’s 
quiff had wilted. His eyes had 
e nnk under foe black ledges of 
his eyebrows. He drawled out 
the same cliches he had given 
Publishing News the previous 
day. “The ninetiesfor me is 
the age of PR. It’s about taking 
care of clients ... We deliver. 
We get results." 

Max Clifford, tbe fixer, 
every celebrity's friend or foe. 
had turned into a taxi driver. 

Then came a question: was 
there any such thing as had 
publicity? Suddenly. Clifford 
stirred. His big head bobbed, 
and he said, with a new 
hoarseness in his voice: “I’ve 
known people commit suicide 
because of bad publicity." 

Max Clifford is a moralist in 
his own min d. He went after 
Piers Merchant and David 
Mellor because "1 wanted the 
last government out Mainly 
because of the state of foe 
NHS." He thought the Times 
should have “come dean” 
when its parent company 
dropped Chris Patten's book. 

And, most unexpectedly, 
foe silvery pragmatist bad 
standards about his clients: 

“In the last week. I’ve turned 
down the Nigerian 
government-” 

His voice stayed as flat as 
the Thames estuary. “Five 
months ago. I was approached 
by General Abacha’s people.” 
Clifford said, as if he was chat- 
ting about Melinda Messen- 
ger, “and I explained that, if I 
represented them, I would 
want to take all foe people out 
there who have been most crit- 
ical of foe regime. Show them 
what’s going on . . He 
paused. ‘The Nigerians of- 
fered me £500,000 — a year. 

But it was . . . impractical." 

Clifford was at full speed 
now: flashing smiles, spread- 
ing his thick fingers to make 
points, his smooth white shirt 
glowing like a halo. He would 
work for the Church of Eng- 
tend, if they asked, he said. He 
did charity jobs for free. Any 
hint ofa hostile question 
ebbed away. 

Only one doubt remained, 
pom the back row. Max Clif- 
ford looked exactly like Bill 
Clinton. 
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™ What would you give to own a Vectis APS zoom mInSja 
compact from Minolta? How about £129.99? 


Hard to believe at tbe price, isn’t it? 

But then, the fully automatic Vectis 20 is 
Bill of surprises. 

Being an Advanced Photo System 
camera, it offers Drop-In Rim Loading. So 
you’re ready to shoot at the drop of a hat. 

And Triple Format Selection. Enabling 
you to shoot in any of three photo formats. 

There’s even a Date & Time Imprinting 


feature, which records on the back of the prim 
the rime when each picture was taken. 

But perhaps the biggest buzz of ail comes 
from tbe camera’s sophisticated 2x, 30-60ram 
zoom lens. 

Automatically controlled for focus and 
exposure across the entire zoom range, the 
flexibility die lens gives you to take great 
pictures is a photographer’s dream - 


And with the introduction of APS Index 
Prints, showing all your shots miniaturised on 
a single sheet, the day your film comes back 
from the developer is especially satisfying. 

In fact, at £129.99, you simply can’t 
afford ro miss out. - 

VeQis 

Only from the mind of Minolta. 


The Vectis 20 is one ofa range of 12 Advanced Photo System Cameras. Minolta OJKJ Ltd, Precedent Drive, Rooks Icy, Milton Keynes. MKI3 SH?" 
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killer in 

^ unique 
hearing 


JamfeWHson 


A MAN named by a 
High. Court judgfe 
in a landmark rul- 
ing yesterday as 
rfhe murderer of a 
brilliant gynaecologist could 
still escape a criminal trial 
unless new evidence is 
uncovered. 

In a unique hearing^ the 
family of Joan Francisco won 
their case for damages 
against Tony Diedrick,- the 
former boyfriend they say 
killed her, even thoug h he has 
never been prosecuted in a 
criminal court 
But Mr Justice Alliott 
based his judgment on the 
civil rather than criminal 
standard Of proof which 
requires the case to be proved 
only on die balance of proba- 
bilities rather than beyond 
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Dr Francisco's sister Celia, left, mother Venus, and elder sister Margrette, right, show their delight after yesterday’s landmark ruling in the High Court photograph: prank baron 


reasonable doubt Yesterday 
the Metropolitan police, wbo 
arrested Diedrick in March 
1995 but released him without 
charge on the grounds that 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence, said no decision had 
been taken on whether to sub- 
mit a new report to the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 

“Any new evidence or in- 
formation which cranes to 
light will be thoroughly inves- 
tigated,” said the police. 

Yesterday the family's so- 
licitor Taz Baza warned they 
would seek a judicial review 
in the High Court if the CPS 
did not bring charges against 
Diedrick. 

Outside the court. Dr Fran- 
cisco’s elder sister, Margrette, 
saicbJTt has been oyer three 
years since - Joah L was taken 
from us and it has been a very 
long and difficult struggle 
fraught with many obstacles. 


We feel the road to justice has 
finally hwn opened to us.” 

At the raid of his 41 page 
judgment, Mr Justice Alliott 
said: “This is a dreadful judg- 
ment to have to paw on any 
man and not one which I have 
come to without the most anx- 
ious consideration. I find the 
assault and battery alleged, in 
effect the murder, to have 
been proved." 

Diedrick, who had attended 
every day of the trial, was not 
in court to hear the judgment 
and was not answering the 
door of his flat in west Lon- 
don. His solicitor, Helen Eyre, 
said he would ap peal against 
the decision. 

Dr Francisco, aged 27, was 
strangled with a vacuum 
cleaner cord , at bee Oat in. St 
John’s Wood, n&lh London, 
bn Boxing Day 1394. 

Her family have always al- 
leged the idler was Diedrick, 


aged 38, who stalked the gyn- 
aecologist for months before 
her death. 

Described in court as a 
committed professional, a de- 
voted daughter, and a social 
butterfly. Dr Francisco had 
just taken up a post at the 
Royal London Hospital at the 
time of her death. 

She had bad a relationship 
with Diedrick from February 
1987 until December 1988. 

The court heard that imme- 
diately after they split up Die-' 
thick pestered Ms Francisco 
on the phone,, once cut his 
wrists, and smashed his way 
into her mother’s home 
threatening to kill her new 
boyfriend. 

Six of Diedrick’s friends' 
/also gave evidence' that; 
showed, according to ffip fern- 
fly’s counsel, Patrick O’Con- ’ 
nor QC, his “deep and danger- 
ous obsession’* for Dr. 


The judge’s reasons 


In his 41-page written 
judgment, the judge said 
the family had established 
that 

□ The Trilling was apparently 
motiveless by ordinary 
criteria. . . 

□ Diedrick was obsessed by 
Joan. 

□ Diedrick stalked Joan's 
home regularly . 


' tima on the very day of her 
death. r 

□ Diedrick had demonstrated 

explosive violence in the past 
when faced witha * 

comparable situation. . 

1 □ Diedrick would know Joan’s 
habits from observation* 

□ Diedrick knew Joan would 
not admit him to her home 
voluntarily btit would have to 
be surprised. 


~ . . , . . . □ Diedrick had no alibi for 

££l e ^T aSde ^ erateto the relevant period -S^Oam- 


speak to Joan. 

□ Diedrick believed Joan was 
about to leave far the US 


Francisco. Neighbours testi- 
fied they had seen somebody 
fitting Diedrick’s description 
stalking Dr Francisco’s tint at 
the end of 1994. 

The family called 31 wit- 
nesses to prove there was 
compelling circumstantial 
evidence of Diedrick’s guilt 

Yesterday the judge raid 
the family had been ab le to 
prove that Diedrick was ob- 
sessed by Dr Francisco, that 
be regularly stalked her 
house and that he had demon- 
strated explosive violence in 
the past when faced with a 
comparable situation. 

The famil y had also proved 
that he had no alibi at the 
time of the murder and 
repeatedly lied to police when 
first interviewed. 

The judge said it remained 
unkno wn what triggered Die- 
drick’s obsession with Dr 
Francisco in 1994 — five years 


after file end of their aflhir. 
Diedrick did not give evi- 
dence or nail any witnesses 
during file hearing — a key 
factor in the judge's decision. 
“I have no hesitation in draw- 
ing an adverse inference from 
Hie defendant’s failure to give 
evidence. If the defendant did 
not kOL the deceased I deem it 
incredible that he would not 
seize the opportunity to de- 
clare his Innocence rather 
than iiiwHff h ehtn d a per- 
ceived tactical advantage,” he 
said. 

“Probably the defendant 
had no premeditated intent to 
kill when he entered [the 
house] but T am satisfied that 
he first struck and then stran- 
gled the deceased by hand and 
ligature." 

The family will now pursue 

their damages claim, limited 
to £50,000, against Diedrick, 
in private at the High Court 


9.40am on fob day of the 
murder. 

□ Diedrick lied repeatedly 



Tony Diedrick, who was named as Dr Francisco’s killer I atthar foe good or for along | when first interviewed. 


Gynaecologist Joan Francisco, found strangled in her Oat 


Clare Dyer on 

the slim chance 
of a murder 
prosecution 


I HE Tony Diedrick case 

I Is Hie first civil damages 
claim for murder to be 
brought where no one has 
been prosecuted for the 
killing. 

In the only other mnrihr 
case. Michael Brookes 
eventually stood trial and 
was jailed tor life tor the 
1978 murder of a teenager, 
Lynn Slddons, after a High 
Co^t rattng tn a civil dam- 
ages. claim by her family 
that he killed her. 

Brookes had not been 
prosecuted in the after- 
math of the girl’s killing. 
His stepson, Fitzroy 
Brookes, was prosecuted 
but acquitted. After Mr 
Justice Bongier ruled in 
1991 that Michael Brookes 
was the killer, the police 
reopened the case and the 
CPS prosecuted him. 

But there were two cru- 
cial differences. In the Sld- 
dons civil action. It 
emerged that the police had 
bungled the original inves- 
tigation and overlooked 
damning evidence. In the 
Francisco case, no new evi- 
dence emerged during the 
civil case, and the police 
investigation appears to 
have been thorough- 

In the Siddcms case, Mr 
Justice Rougier made his 
ruling on the criminal stan- 
dard of proof — beyond 
reasonable doubt — even 
though It was a civil case. 


He argued that if someone 
was to be found guilty of a 
serious crime, even in a 
civil court, the criminal 
standard should apply- That 
left the Crown Prosecution 
Service with little choice. 
Had Brookes already been 
found guilty beyond reason- 
able doubt it could hardly 
argue there was Insufficient 
evidence to convict. 

In the Francisco case, Mr 
Justice Alliott decided to 
adopt the civil standard in- 
stead — on the balance of 
probabilities — with the 
caveat that an allegation of 
the “utmost gr avi ty" could 
be established only by 
“truly cogent evidence". 

Given that no new evi- 
dence has emerged and that ■ 
the finding odfgnllt .was on a 1 
lower standard than aitiW. . 
would have to adopts -the-- - 
CPS could argue that the 
position is unchanged. 

James Richardson, a 
senior barrister and editor . 
of the criminal lawyers’ 
hible, Archbold, said: “If no 
new evidence came out In 
the civil proceedings and 
the judge applied the civil 
standard of proof, they r 
could argue that the judg- 
ment is irrelevant.'" 

If the CPS refuses to 
change its mind, the family 
say they will seek a Judicial 
review of the decision not 
to prosecute. Bat such 
cases rarely succeed. 

Even if the family suc- 
ceeded, the court could not 
force the CPS to prosecute. 

It could rule only that the 
decision was not taken 
properly. The most it could 
do would be to quash the 
decision and direct the CPS 
to take it again, properly 
this time. 


‘Cave-in’ on food labelling scheme I Truants’ parents risk benefit cut 
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British proposals on genetically 
modified products criticised 


John Vidal 

B ritain win use its 
presidency of the EU 
next week to urge 
Europe to. adopt a food label- 
ling scheme whose effect will 
be to deny consumers infor- 
mation about most ite m s on 
the supermarket shelves. . - - 
If the scheme Is approved 
by the finunen of Single Mar- 
ket ministers on Monday, 

there will be no way of telling 

If soya or com oil — used tn 
about 85 per cent of processed 
foods. — originates from gen- 
etically modified crops- 
The scheme is designed to 
label all foods that tore geneti- 
cally modified. But rather 
than propose tests for geneti- 


cally modified organisms on 
food as it leaves forms — as 
consumer groups and some 
European countries would 
like — Britain wants foods to 
be tested after they have been 
processed. Crushing and heat 
treatment changes the pro- 
tein structure. 

Under this scheme, single 
products, like tomato paste 
from genetically modified 
tomatoes, would have to be la- 
belled. But processed foods, 
like lasagne using genetically 
modified tomatoes, would not 
test positive and therefore not 
be labelled as “containing 
gpnotica liy modified organ- 
isms." " 

Friends of the Earth and 
other consumer groups yes- 
terday accused the Govern- 


ment of giving up on attempts 
to farce importers to segre- 
gate genetically modified 
foods and of bowing to indus- 
try pressure. 

.. “This is a rollover. If Brit- 
ain wants consumer choice, 
then it and Europe must 
stand up to the US soya bean 
growers", said Adrian Bebb 
of Friends of the Earth. 

The Government responded 
yesterday, in a statement from 
the Ministry of Agriculture: 
“The UK approach to assess- 
ing the safety of novel foods is 
held to high regard around 
the world. Ministers are de- 
termined that all foods which 
1 mntoin genetically 'modified 

ingredients should be clearly 
! labelled 

But European MEPs were 
1 furious. German MEPHfitrud 
Breyer said: “This is contrary 
to all commonsense. Consum- 
ers have repeatedly made it 
dear that they want to know 


if their food has been made 
with genetic engineering or 
not. They wlQ not be satisfied 
with a technocratic and mis- 
leading scheme". ' 

Meanwhile, it emerged that 
Britain’s watchdog group on 
dangerous genetic releases . 
has forced industry leader . 
Monsanto and three other ! 
firms to destroy test sites for I 
growing genetically modified 1 
crops after they breached 
their safety permits. 

In the most serious case, 
Nickerson Biocem Ltd, a 
large seed company, was 

made to plough up 64 hectares 
at a cost of about £40,000. 

John Beringer, chairman of 
i the Advisory Committee on 
, Releases to the Environment 
(ACRE), said there had been 
! no risk to anyone or to the 
environment. 

But he warned that no-one 
knew erf the future impact of 
large-scale releases. 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T ONY Blair’s social ex- 
clusion imlt is exploring 
the idea of cutting child 
benefit for parents wbo con- 
nive at their children’s tru- 
ancy from school. 

The team has been told to 
seek radical solutions to the 
problem of teenagers bunking 
off school nnf l sliding into a 
spiral of decline, leaving 
themselves unemployable 
and inclined to crime. 

The unit is understood to 
have asked experts their opin- 
ion about the possib i lity of pe- 
nalising a hard core of 
parents who encourage their 
Hhfldran to miss school — to 
help around the house or to 
family businesses, or even to 
go on holiday. 

The unit has raised the'p 06 - 
sibility of withdrawing child 


benefit from parents who sup- 
port truancy or foil to do their 
best to ensure pupils’ atten- 
dance under the terms of a 
proposed home-school 
contract 

Mr Blair called for an ur- 
gent report before Easter on 
truancy after being informed 
by Sir Paul Condon, the Met- 
ropolitan Police Commis- 
sioner, that 40 per cent of 
street robberies and a third of 
car thefts and burglaries in 
London are committed by 
children aged 10 - 16 . mostly 
during school hours. 

Government sources said 
many ideas were being 
floated and no one option 
would necessarily form part 
of the final recommendations. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary erf the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, sup- 
ported the plan to withdraw 
benefit from persistent of- 
fenders. ‘These parents have 


to be made to understand 
somehow that this behaviour 
is condemning their children 1 
to a life of unemployment and ‘ 
crime," be said- 

The association called for 1 
compulsory counselling for 1 
expelled pupils and their 
parents before readmission to 
school. Exclusion appeals pan- 
els should have the right to 
can for pledges of good behav- 
iour and schools should get 
extra resources for taking pu- 
pils already excluded twice. 

Parents' representatives 
said withdrawal of child bene- 
fit would punish parents for 
their failings instead of edu- 
cating them. Margaret Mor' 
rissey, spokeswoman for the 
National Confederation of 
Parent Teacher Associations, 
saLd: "Who would we be 
harming by taking money oat 
of parents’ pockets, except the 
children themselves?" 

The Government estimates 


that nearly qur mfliirvn chil- 
dren take unauthorised leave 
from school at least once a 
year, and about 13,000 are per- 
manently excluded. David 
Blunkett, the Education and 
Employment Secretary, has 
allocated £22 million to tackle 
toe problem this year. 

Under existing law, parents 
who fell to ensure that their 
children attend school face 
fines erf up to £1,000. But few 
cases are brought and minis- 
ters think the fines are not 
high enough to be a deterrent 
• Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, will today 
announce plans for a new 
compact between schools and 
local education authorities. 
Councils will be told to chal- 
lenge schools to improve 
without interfering with 
heads’ right to manage. He 
■grill awnnninnw a DfEE “out- 
reach team” of advisers to 
identify good practice. 


Pul 


‘killed woman then kidnapped student 5 


David Ward 


A MAN slashed the 
throat of a judge’s 
daughter when toe 
to give him 
money as toe waited for her 
boyfriend outside a suburban 
pub to Greater Manchester, a 
court heard yesterday. 

than pj ght hOUTS latCT 

and only six miles away, be 
kidnapped a student aged- 17, 
forced her to drive to North 
Wales ' and 'kept her captive 


for li 1 - hoars, threatening her 
with toe knife he had used to 
the earlier atta&. . 

The student. Debra Van 
Gerko, escaped from her car 
to Caernarfon, hut the judge's 
daughter,. Rachel McGrath, 
aged 27,' was left dying at the 
back door of the Victoria Tav- 
ern in * Bramhallr. said 
Anthony Gee QC, prosecuting 
at Liverpool crown court 

He said Nicholas Burton, 
aged 28, of New Mills, Derby- 
shire, told a fellow prisoner 
while on remand that Ms only 


regret was not deposing of 
the knfte and rintiiVng stained 
wito Ms McGrath's blood. Bui 
when interviewed by psychia- 
trists he said his actions had 
been prompted by “voices to 
his bead". 

Burton denies murdering 
Ms McGrath and kidnapping. 

falsely imprisoning and 
threatening to Mil ms Van 
Gerko last April. He admi t s 
the acts hut pleads dimin- 
ished responsibility and 
insanity. 

Mr Gee told the jury: “The 


facts of this case are horrific 
and may send a chill down 
your spine. But you must put 
emotion and prejudice to one 
side not allow them to 
cloud your judgment." 

He said Burton had been in 
toe pub on April 25 telling fel- 
low drinkers that he was 
“waiting for some beantiftd 
, woman to arrive" and bor- 
rowing money for cigars. 

The jury heard he attacked 
Mi McGrath with a knife bor- 
rowed from a friend as she sat 
in her car with lights an and 


engine r unning at 11 pm. “He 
inflicted on her appalling in- 
juries," said Mr Gee. 

At 730 next morning, Ms 
Van Gerko was approached 
! by Burton with the same 
i knife as she returned to her 
, car from a shop to Gatley, 
Greater Manchester. Mr Gee 
said Burton “very quietly" 
told her. “Give me all your 
money and get in toe car, 
please." 

Then began the journey to 
North Wales. Ms Van Gerko 
was tied up and forced into , 


the boot while Burton bought 
petroL “Don’t scream or m 
kill you,” he said. 

He forced her to drive on to 
a hill above Caernarfon, 
where they parked for four 
hours. 

"During their hours 
together, the defendant chat- 
ted to Ms Van Gerko," said 
Mr Gee. Burton talked about 
politics, his dislike of the Con- 
servatives, environmental 
matters and religion "saying 
God had forgiven him for his 
sins and his mistakes”. ‘He 


thought sex was wrong and 
that women should be 
respected." 

After withdrawing £100 
from Ms Van Gerko's account 
at a cashpoint in Caernarfon, 
he drove to a garage, telling 
her to sit with legs crossed 
and the seat pulled forward, 
making escape difficult 

As he filled the petrol tank, 
she "seized the moment, 
opened toe door, ran to an- 
other car and threw herself on 
to the lap of a taxi driver and 
asked for help”, said Mr Gee. 


Burton drove to an hotel in 
Bangor where he was ar- 
rested at 1.30 am, having 
washed his gloves and train- 
ers. The knife was on a table. 

In Strangeways prison, 
Manchester, be toll Sean Par- 
kinson, serving 22 years for 
armed robbery, that he had 
kffled Ms McGrath because 
she would not cooperate in 
giving him money, said Mr 
Gee. He slashed her throat 
“three or four times” to stop 
her screaming, the jury heard. 

The trial continues today. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Biological alert played down 


Ministers 
sound 
retreat on 
anthrax 
warning 


Richard Norton-Taylor and 
Ian Black on the calming of 
fears over 'implausible' threats 
from Saddam Hussein 



An American serviceman has an anti-anthrax injection, while on duty in the Gulf earlier this month 


PHOTOGRAPH: MIKE LAP S O'* 


T HE Government yes- 
terday was forced 
into an embarrassing 
retreat from its offi- 
cial warning, en- 
dorsed by Tony Blair, that 
Iraqi agents were plotting to 
<mipggu» chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons into Britain. 

Jack Straw. Home Secre- 
tary. insisted there was “no 
specific threat 1 ' to Britain, 
**no evidence to indicate that 
any attempt has been made to 
smuggle anthrax into this 
country”, or that such an at- 
tempt “might be in prospect”, 
he told the Commons. 

His attempt to allay fears 
provoked by publication of an 
all-ports alert to Customs, 
police Special Branch and 
Minis try of Defence officers 
was in stark contrast to 
remarks as late as yesterday 
by Mr Blair. 

Speaking in Paris, the 
Prime Minister said informa- 
tion which prompted the alert 
showed the need for Britain 
to remain "eternally vigilant” 
with Saddam Hussein. 

Mr Blair has taken a partic- 


ularly bellicose line against 
the Iraqi dictator, notably 

daring the crisis over UN 

weapons inspectors, which 
was expected to lead to mili- 
tary action. 

Embarrassed officials in- 
sisted that the warning — 
which surfaced in the Sun 
newspaper — was not a new 
anti-Iraqi propaganda initia- 
tive but an apparently ran- 
dom leak of an internal secu- 
rity memo. 

Whitehall sources said the 
memo was outdated and prob- 
ably originated' in the period 
about six weeks ago when US 
and British air strikes against 
Iraq were looking likely be- 
cause of the failure to resolve 
the stand-off over UN 
weapons inspections. 

There was no information 
to suggest Iraq was contem- 
plating a terrorist campaign 
against western targets, 'foe 
sources said. 

Under the headline. Sad-, 
dam's Anthrax in Our Duty 
Frees, The Sun quoted from 
an all-ports security alert 
warning. The memo said 
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“Iraq may launch a chemical 
and biological attack using 
maty rial disguised as harm- 
less fluids”. R added that 
‘^particular attention should 
be given to containers of any 
size holding liquids with spe- 
cific characteristics”. 

The alert is understood to 
have been distributed on 


March 18, though Mr Straw 
said the information leafing 
to the warning reached the 
Home Office on March 5. 

Whitehall officials said it 
was not the first warning of 
Iraqi agents possibly smug- 
gling d-uamir-ai or biological 
weapons. However, they ex- 
pressed surprise over claims, 
confirmed by Downing Street 
that the alert had been “ap- 
proved by Tony Blair”. 

Independent specialists yes- 
terday warned against exag- 
gerating the threat of terror- 
ists with chemical and 
biological substances, which 
are extremely unstable and 
dangerous to handle. 

Paul Rogers, professor of 
peace studies at Bradford Uni- 
versity, said it seemed im- 
plausible for Saddam to 
launch such attacks now. 
“What's foe point if he’s not 
under -threat?” 

•:It was reported- in foe US 
yesterday that Nassir al 
Hindawi, regarded as Iraq’s 
leading anthrax programme 
specialist, had been arrested 
while trying to flee Iraq. A 


UN spokesman in Baghdad 
Iraq had informed them 
of the arrest and UN weapons 
inspectors had spoken to the 
scientist “dozens of times” in 
foe presence of Iraqi security 
officials since he was seized 
early this month. 

Mr Straw told MPs the all- 
ports warning was not issued 
n pitii March 18 because the in- 
telligence had had to be as- 
sessed “in context” as “part 
of a series of informations” 
that had become available. 

Responding to an emer- 
gency question by Alan Beith, 
Liberal Democrat home af- 
fairs spokesman and member 
of the security and InteJli- 
gpn rp committee, Mr Straw 
said foe decision to issue the 
warning had been a “prudent, 
precautionary measure" after 
a number of countries 
received intelligence about 
possfble threats by Iraq to 
-smuggle foe anthrax virus. 

■« An Iraqi government 
spokesman dismissed as “silly 
and baseless’ suggestions 
Baghdad was planning to 
smuggle anthrax into Britain. 


Ill wind 


How dangerous is anthrax? 

The US military regards it as 
“the leading, most deadly, 
most difficult” biological 
agent So do the British and 
the Russians. 

What Is it? 

Bacillus anthructs is a micro- 
scopic bacterium, found in 
huge areas aftheworid in- 
cluding the Middle East It 
lives in soIL It afflicts sheep 
and cattle. It infects people 
who w or k w ith fleece and 
hides. It was sometimes called 
Woolsorteris Disease. 

How long does it take to 
kill? 

Inhate enough and the symp- 
toms appear in 24 hours. By 
that time, you will need inten- 
sive care to survive, and 85 per 
cent of untreated cases die. 

How? 

In pulmonary or inhalation 
anthrax foe little beast settles 
in lymph nodes and produces 


a fry**™ which leads to necrotic 
haemorrhage. The lungs give 
up and other organs may Eafl. 
Aless serious cutaneous form 
of infection leads to lesions 
httH possible blood poisoning. 

Would the bug be easy to 
deliver? 

After 1991, Saddam Hussein 

was found to have prepared 
missiles to deliver foe spores. 
But an aerosol spray would do 
ft Once at large in a popula- 
tion, the disease would spread 
a nyway . But any terrorist 
who prepared foe weapon 
would be at risk too. 

Could you hide anthrax In 
duty-free goods? 

You could bide a lethal dose in 
just about anything. A clump 
of 10.000 spores of anthrax 
would be invisible. 

Are there automatic 
detectors? 

OS weapons laboratories 
claim they are working on 


high-speed chemical and bio- 
logical warfare agent “sniff- 
ers” but at the moment even 
the fastest tests require ex- 
pertise, a laboratory and time. 

Are there treatments? 

Get in quickly and penicillin 
us ually works. Vaccination 
involves a series of shots over 
18 months for toll protection. 

Is Iraq now the only threat? 

China, Taiwan, North Korea, 
Syria, Egypt, Iran, Cuba, Is- 
rael, foe former Soviet states, 
the USA and Japan have all 
been suspected in recent 
years of maintaining bacterio- 
logical warfare programmes. 
The technology is within the 
reach of any economy, how- 
ever smafl. 

What can be done? - 
For two decades, campaigners 
have been urging for a chemi- 
cal and biological warfare 
treaty. 

Tim Radford 


Stephen Lawrence murder 
case police were ‘racist’ 


Davhl PaBhrter 


R ACISM permeated foe 
police investigation 
into the murder of 18- 
year-old black teen- 
ager Stephen Lawrence, the 
public inquiry into the affair 
was told yesterday. 

On the first day of foe 
three-month hearing, Michael 
Mansfield QC, the Lawrence 
family's lawyer, said that foe 
five white suspects — who 
called their gang The Krays 
— could have been arrested 
within a couple of days of the 
killing. 

He said the failure of the 
police to follow up leads 
speedily amounted to "crimi- 
nal negligence", and could 
not be explained by incompe- 
tence or lack of resources. 

"So much was missed by so 
many that deeper causes and 
forces must be considered," 
he said. Likening the killing 
to the racist murders in foe 
American Deep South 50 
years ago, Mr Mansfield said: 
"Stephen's teenage killers 
and their friends and rela- 
tives all felt safe in what they 
did and in foe knowledge of 
what they did.” 

Stephen was stabbed to 
death one evening in April 
1993 while waiting for a bus 
in Eltham, south London. The 
five youths, some of whom 
had a history of knife attacks, 
were arrested two weeks later 
but were never prosecuted, 
apparently for lack of evi- 
dence. Informants named 
them as Jamie Acourt, 21, his 
brother Neil, 22, Gary Dob- 


‘So much was 
missed by 
so many that 
deeper causes 
and forces must 
be considered’ 

Michael Mansfield, 
QC, commenting 
yesterday on the^ 
police investigation 
of the killing of 
Stephen Lawrence 
(right) in April 1993 



son, 22, Luke Knight, 20, and 
David Norris, 21. 

Three were sent to trial 
when foe family mounted a 
private prosecution, but that 
collapsed. Norris and Jamie 
Acourt could still face crimi- 
nal proceedings. Last year an 
inquest jury found Stephen 
had been murdered in an un- 
provoked racist attack. 

The inquiry, delayed for a 
week because of criticism of 
the chairman' s past work on 
race-related cases, opened 
with statements of support 
from Sir William. Macpherson's 
three advisers. There followed 
a minute’s standing silence and 
a prayer from one of the advi- 
sers, the Rev Dr John Sen- 
tamu. Bishop of Stepney. 

Mr Mansfield said an offi- 
cial inquiry into the police in- 
vestigation by Kent constabu- 
lary had exploded Scotland 
Yard's official position that 


there was nothing wrong with 
the original police efforts, and 
a wall of silence in the com- 
munity had prevented them 
collecting sufficient evidence. 

Twenty-six people had iden- 
tified the youths. He said it 
“beggared belief' that an in- 
ternal Scotland Yard review 
of the case in 1993 by Det 
Chief Supt Roderick Baker 
had concluded that the inves- 
tigation had "progressed sat- 
isfactorily and that all lines of 
inquiry had been correctly 
pursued”. 

Mr Manfield went, on: 
“There is now overwhelming 
evidence that the police squad 
was provided with a wealth of 
particular information about 
the suspects." He said that 
racism, conscious and uncon- 
scious. permeated the 
investigation. 

He said the single, most di- 
sastrous failure was not 


following up very detailed in- 
formation about the youths 
from an informant the day 
after the murder. 

Mr Mansfield revealed that 
the police investigation is 
stfll continuing after being 
presented yesterday morning 
with a new five-page state- 
ment from a witness. He said 
the witness, who could talk of 
conversations with foe sus- 
pects before and after the kill- 
ing, had inHHally gone to foe 
police but no statement was 
then taken. 

Earlier Edmund Lawson 
QC. counsel to the Inquiry, 
said the investigation “went 
very wrong”. There were 
crass failures and delays in 
pursuing information, secur- 
ing forensic evidence and 
searching the youths' homes. 
He said foe decision not to ar- 
rest the gang for two weeks 
was “seriously flawed”. 

Jeremy Gompertz QC. for 
foe Metropolitan police, ac- 
cepted the investigation had 
“shortcomings”. But he de- 
nied the officers involved 
were racist "It is quite poss- 
ible to be highly motivated 
and to try hard, but to get 
thin gs wrong. That is human 
nature, it is also quite poss- 
ible to get things wrong, per- 
haps even very wrong, with- 
out being racist.” 

He said Mr and Mrs Law- 
rence were planning tomor- 
row to accuse foe police of 
“corruption and conspiracy" 
to hide the identities of 
Stephen's killers 

"There is not a shred of evi- 
dence to support these allega- 
tions,” he said. 


‘Phileas Fogg’ pilot fights for his life in French hospital 


T HE pilot of a microlight 
accompanying the first leg 
of a round-the-world attempt 
by two colleagues was fight- 
ing for his life last night in a 
French hospital after crash- 
ing into an airport building at 
Le Touquet on the French 
coast 

Phil Good, an experienced 
pilot in his 406. suffered seri- 
ous head injuries in the 
crash, which happened at 
about 12.30pm. His wife, 
Heather, and his son are at 
his hospital bedside in Lille. 


The accident occurred as 
Mr Good, from Baidock, Hert- 
fordshire, was setting off back 
to Britain with a convoy of 33 
other microfights which had 
crossed the Channel to see 
Brian Mflton and Keith Reyn- 
olds continue in GT Global 
Flyer on their Around the 
World in Eighty Days flight 
The pQots had earlier yes- 
terday set off from near Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, in an attempt 
to recreate Phileas Fogg’s 
epic journey in the Jules 
Verne's novel. 


Simon Newlyn, publicity di- 
rector for GT Global Flyer, 
said: "Mr Good was starting 
his aircraft to return to Eng- 
land when it appeared to 
reach full revs and run out of 
control. The microlight bit 
another aircraft on the tar- 
mac and crashed into an air- 
port building.” 

A witness at foe airport 
said foe microlight crashed 
through the glass windows of 
the passport control budding. 

Mr Good was taken to hos- 
pital in Brack with serious 


head injuries. He was then 
transferred to Lille. 

Mrs Good was taken to 
Luton airport under escort 
yesterday afternoon and 
flown to France In a private 
Jet. 

Mr Newlyn added: “We are 
deeply sorry that such a thing 
should have happened after 
such a successful launch." 

The accident happened 
shortly after Mr Mflton and 
Mr Reynolds had taken off on 
the second leg of their round- 
the-world attempt 


Propaganda drive against Iraq 


As weapons crisis 
mounted briefings 
and intelligence 
leaks increased 


Richard Norton-Taylor 
and tan Black 


>RTS of a plot by Sad- 

i dam Hussein to "flood 

Britain” with anthrax came 
in the wake of a Government 
propaganda campaign un- 
precedented since the end of 
foe cold war. 

Official briefings and leaks 
from White hall — fed by 
Western intelligence agen- 
cies, including MI6 — about 
the Iraqi regime Increased as 
the crisis over UN weapons 
inspectors escalated last 
month with the prospect of 
military action getting closer 
and the Government sensing 
a lack of popular support for 
bombing. 

Earlier reports underlined 
the importance of foe United 
Nations Special C ommission, 
Unscom, whose inspectors 
are responsible for searching 
for Iraq's nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. At 
first the Foreign Office took 
the highly unusual step of 


releasing a sanitised assess- 
ment 

based on a report by White- 
hall’s Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee. it claimed Iraq could, 
within months and with little 
risk of detection, build mis- 
siles capable of hitting key 
targets in Israel and Saudi 
Arabia with chemical or bio- 
logical warheads. 

But Downing Street was im- 
patient with what it regarded 
as Whitehall's caution. Last 
month, it edited a detailed 
background paper into tab- 
loid-style bull points. It also 
ordered maps of London, 
Leeds, Glasgow and other 
cities with the huge “presi- 
dential Compounds” Spririam 
had barred to inspectors 
superimposed on them. 

A briefing paper noted that 
since the Gulf war, Unscom 
had "FOUND a huge 
arsenal", including 38,000 
chemical weapons and a fac- 
tory to produce 50.000 litres c£ 
anthrax and botulinlum. It 
added: “Unscom has so far 
NOT been able to account for 
... 17 tonnes of growth media 
for biological weapons agents 
— enough to produce more 
than THREE TIMES the 
amount of anthrax Iraq AD- 
MITS it had." 

Dawning Street wanted 
more dirt, pressing the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and 


M 16 for Anther information 
about Saddam's regime. The 
result, in mid February, was 
a briefing paper distributed to 
lobby correspondents which 
highlighted reports of disaf- 
fection with random brutal- 
ity, corruption, and mafia- 
type crimes organised by 
figures close to the dictator. 

The paper said that the 
Government had “received a 
report from a reliable source 
that members of the intelli- 
gence and the elite Republi- 
can Guard have been trying 
to build links with family 
members ... so concerned are 
the y that th e present round of 
confrontations might provoke 
a popular rising”. 

One passage described the 
“unit for human butchery”, 
ran fr y Saddam’s Special Se^ 
currty Organisation, located 
behind a Baghdad slaugher- 
house belonging to a meat 
company controlled by Sad- 
dam’s son, Uday, used to 
remove the limbs and organs 
Of prisoners for medical use. 

Gathering intelligence on 
potential threats from Iraq 
has been a top priority since 

55* fre Gulf war in 

1991. Western intelligence 
pennies rely on information 
from Iraqi defectors. 

According to Whitehall 
S 1 . hrtenigence reports 
leading to the latest alert are 


outdated and probably orig 
nated In the period, about si 
weeks ago, when US and Bri 
ish air strikes against Ira 
were looking likely because c 
the failure to resolve th 
standoff over UN weapons ir 
spections. Jack Straw told th 
Commons yesterday that th 
Home Office received "spt 
cific" intelligence whic; 
prompted the alert on Marc 
5. The “all ports" alert is sail 
to have been distributed t 
Customs, police Specia 
Branch, and Ministry of D« 
fence officers, only 13 day 
later, on March 18. 

There is no current info] 
mation, they say, to sugges 
that Iraq is contemplating 
terrorist campaign agains 
western targets. Indeed, e 
Ports say, Saddam's ability' t< 
operate abroad has been' hi 
by seven years of UN sane 
tions and international! 
agreed restrictions on travc 
for Iraqi officials. 

Defectors and Iraqi oppos, 
non groups have an in teres 
“exaggerating the threa 
Posed by Saddam. Minister 
may share foe same interest 
.-if hard for pro pa gar 

2£S|5? t ^ rget a re B&e wlfoi 

wholly deserved reputatioi 

reimrt r * Utallty ' Exa seeratei 
reports more sceptical off 
cials admitted yesterdav 
were self-defeating J 


Love of shopping defeats fear of death as British 


Amelia Oontfscnan 


"THE British are ex- 
I tremely fond of their 
duty-free. The appeal of 
cut-price alcohol and ciga- 
rettes is so strong that it 
would take much more 
than the news that prod- 
ucts may have been spiked 
with the deadly anfh«T 
bacteria to deter British 
tourists in search of a 
cheap deaL 

Most travellers at Heath- 
row airport yesterday were 
determined to stock up on 
tax-free goods, wholly un- 
moved by reports that the 
Iraqi leader Saddam Hus- 
sein was threatening to 
smuggle the toxin into the 
country disguised inside 
bottles of spirits, cosmetics, 
cigarette lighters and per- 
fume sprays. 

“Fm not the slightest bit 
concerned — Saddam Hus- 
sein is all mouth and no 
trousers,” said Barbara 
Flairg from Devon as she 



carry on buying 

^*““8 back to Devon 

Antibes, emerged 
clutching' a 
K* S®" 1 * He admitted 

SuDoifaS!* ae f inst bu y- 

or alcohol be- 
cause of his concerns. 


Shoppers thronti *0^ out!* a t 

checks in fm. llAl. fll . i , . 


checked In for her flight to 
South Africa, 

Michael Durkin, a busi- 
nessman from Texas 
Ccfooed her cmtfWence £ & 

French red wine. ‘Tm fa? 
acre concerned about tra 
terrorist attacks than 
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‘Forget those 
charming little 
dramas that 
pour out of 
the British 
Isles. This was 
a competition 
for the big boys’ 


Best art direction 
Best cinematography 
Best visual effects 


Best costume design 
Best sound 
effects editing 
Best sound 


THante Peter lament 

Titanlc I ftus»«M Ca rpenter 
THante.'Hobert Legato, Hark Lssofl, 
Tfcoroare L. Rther, Mctaae) Kanfer. 

, Deborah L. Scott 


Best makeup 
Best foreign film 
Best documentary feature 
Best short documentary 
Best live action short film 
Best animated short film H 
Honorary award 
Gordon E Sawyeraward 


'ntnnic,G«ry Rydstrom, Tom 
JbhneonGary Sonmm; Mark Utano 
Men-fo Slack-' 

C tan c ter t iha'Nsthwiands 
The LongWay Home 
A Story of Heeling 
VbaamlVlTtui 


Best actress Helen Hunt and best actor Jack Nicholson with the Academy Awards they won for their roles in As Good As It Gets photograph: mark j tb^riu. 


Scientific and Technical 
award 


pkaCtorStSRtoy Dooan 
Eton ftwxks. aHomter of Jwsrte 
B^BtftAvnQr^.fQraccMTvSsfirriertfs 
kr B» ftaklef fh6ft*t.pp3ta» adenca 
and technology ■ ' 

Gunner p; Wefcefaon, developer start 
ad^ceds faxjKifi ic fight vafva tor 
ma^jipos^stfllseTnovte prints, . 


Titanic sinks British Oscar hopes 


ainstlra 


Dandafater 
Arts Correspondent 

I T WAS a night of disap- 
pointment for the British 
contenders — and Jubila- 
tion for the biggest 
movie ever made. 

As expected, the film Ti- 
tanic failed to hit any ice- 
bergs at Monday night’s 
Oscar ceremony. Instead, 
James Cameron's Win took 11 
Academy Awards, to rank 
with Ben Hur as the biggest 
Oscar-winner in history. 

Titanic missed out on three 
of the 14 Oscars for which it 
was nominated, including 
Kate Winslet for best actress. 
She lost out to Helen Hunt, for 
her role in As Good As It 
Gets. The American’s victory 
meant that although' four 
British actresses were nomi- 
nated. nose won an award. 

Asked if she was disap- 
pointed, Dame Judi Dench, 
said: “No, I am not. I expected 
this to happen. I am Just 
thrilled to be here.” Kale 
Winslet said: ‘Tm thrilled for. 
Helen Hunt I am thrilled for 
Titanic. I am thrilled for Jim 
Cameron.” 

The director proclaimed: 
'Tm the king of the world!” 
Jack Nicholson won his 
third Oscar, the best actor 
award for As Good As It Gets. , 


Only Katharine Hepburn b«« 
won four, and only Ingrid 
Bergman and Walter Brennan 
have won three. 

There was some joy for foe 
Britons: The Full Monty, 
nominated for four awards, 
including best picture, won 
one for best original music. 
Composer Anne Dudley, for- 
merly of pop group The Art Of 
Noises collected foe award at 
the ceremony is Los Angeles. 

Another British victor was 
Jan Pinkava,. winner of the 
best animated short Him cate- 
gory for Geri’s Game. Briton 
Peter Lament also won one 
for art direction an Titanic. 

The scene was set fora Ti- 
tanic night with the -opening 
comments of the ceremony’s 
presenter, Billy Crystal. 
“Good .evening -and 'welcome- 
to the' TitaBrtcyf’f- toe '-Said. 

| “We’re just like foe Titanic: 
we are huge, we are expen- 
sive and everybody- wants us 
to go foster." 

The victory for James Ca- 
meron’s film — at £125 mil- 
lion foe most expensive ever 
made, and with box-office tak- 
ings of £300 mnjt hn the big- 
gest earner — fotl&Wed recent 
victories by independent 
films , notably last year when 
the independents led by The 
English Patient took all but 
one of foe main awards. 

Titanic's success is a filip 


for the studios, and foe Holly- 
wood victory was greeted 
with glee by some American 
commentators. Veteran critic 
Bob Thomas observed: “For- 
get those charming little 
dramas that pour out of the 
British Isles. This was a com- 
petition for foe big boys.” It 
“sanctions the dimming era 
of budgets-be-damned”. 

- Unusually, though, the film 
which won both best picture 
and best director was not 
even nominated for best 
screenplay. And the vast ma- 
jority of the Oscars won for 
Ti tanic were in production 
categories. Its lead actors, 
Leonardo DiCaprio and Kate 
Winslet missed out on the act- 
ing awards, for best actor and 
actress and best supporting 
actor and-actress. 

..--Watched by 87 million 
people in foe US and an esti- 
mated one billion worldwide, 
foe Oscar show clocked in at 
three hours, 45 minutes and 
30 seconds, more than half an 
hour longer than Titanic. 

The best acceptance speech 
r- -Mb succinct and emo- 
tional — came from Kim Ba- 
singer, taking foe award for 
best supporting actress for her 
role in LA Confidential. “I just 
want to thank everybody I 
ever met in my entire life." 

02, stylo, PW« a 


Full Monty supporters find pride 
despite hopes being strippkl away 


Martin Wafnwrlglit 

IT WAS NOT the foil 
I Monty, or anything like it, 
but Sheffield was savouring 
its own brand of satisfac- 
tion at dawn yesterday with 
the local lads* (or strictly 
lass’s) solitary Oscar. 

The fact that once again 
foe flower of Yorkshire had 
been somewhat dished by 
vast impersonal forces — In 
this case the plump Acade- 
micians and the Titanic — 
sat nicely with the comic 
film’s plot and foe timpiaw 
tradition of .Tykes fighting 
plucklly against Hie odds. 

‘ “And don’t forget, it is a 
real success," said Jenny 
Papins, after yells, shouts 
of “yessss” and much 
punching of foe smoky air 
in Shire Green working 
men’s dub, where the key- 
note male-stripping "scene 
was shot “When they were 
making The Full Monty, no 
one was remotely talking 
Oscars. It was Jnst another 
low budget film being made 
In Sheffield, and that’s 
something that’s now hap- 
pening here all foe time.” 


The good news of Anne 
Dudley’s t riump h, weaving 
together strxpperish num- 
bers like Hot Chocolate’s 
You Seay Thing and Tom 
Jones’s Yon Can Leave Your 
Hat On, came via a 21-inch 
aMttng mom TV perched on 
the edge of the Shire Green 
stage. Circling round it, sat- 
isfactorily homespun for the 
visiting US television crew, 

: film PTrfruf ) and club mem- 
bers telepathed doom to 
their multt-mlllton pound 
American rivals. 

Terry Green, secretary of 
foe Shire Green dub, was 
getting ready to see the film 
for foe 18fo thne. and not 
Just because his daughter 
Samantha — on bar duty 
last night — was one of the 
crowd in foe final, climac- 
tic scene. 

‘Bo were a great many of 
the women of Sheffield,” 
said one of Mr Green’s 
punters, amid discussion of 
how the Oscar statuette 
was not unlike the bit 
which foe filmgoers did 
not, in foe end, see. 

More Montylsh scenes 
were under way at the Asda 
supermarket off Bother- 



Oscar night at Shire Green club, where The Full Monty was filmed photograph: trevorsmth 


ham Road, where a chaste 
performance by the Stocks- 
b ridge brass band was fol- 
lowed by a nocturnal fash- 
ion show, aping foe theme 
of foe film. 

The dty laid on a prop- 
erly ethnic mixture of driz- 
zle and chill as dawn pro- 
gressed, and a Finnish TV 
crew began a reconnais- 
sance of The Full Monty 
Tourist Trail, which will be 
launched at the travel show 


in Birmingham’s national 
exhibition centre today. 

Rolling np the blinds at 
foe Yorkshire Screen Com- 
mission, scene of another 
all-night party, Ilona Kaye 
began sorting details of LA 
Without A Map (shot in 
Bradford and Los Angeles), 
Among Giants (Yorkshire- 
men climb electricity py- 
lons) and other pending 
successes from the county’s 
film-makers. 


‘It was maybe a bit of an 
anti-climax — we got all 
worked -up after winning 
that Oscar early on,” said 
Peter Price, city councillor 
for Handsworth, where the 
Shire Green dub stands. 

“But it*s done a lot of 
good for Sheffield, this 
film, and especially for foe 
likes of the Shire Green. It 
gives everyone a lift to 
know that it’s now famous 
all over the world. " 
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Private details in bank bin bags IEU set to accept anti-racism law 


Investigations launched over 
alleged lapses in confidentiality 


VUcram Dodd 


■■■HREE of Britain’s big- 
■ gest banks last night 
m launched an investiga- 
tion into Allegations that they 
had left confidential company 
and customer information 
lying around In rubbish bags 
on foe street. 

Lloyds, TSB and Midland 
said they would look into foe 
claims in Punch magazine. 
Two of its journalists rifled 
through bln bags left outside 
branches across Britain and 
found unused cheque books, 
debit cards, branch security 
codes, customer account bal- 
ances, home phone numbers 
stnd other personal de tafis . 

Seven banks were asked 
what special precautions they 
took to dispose of unwanted 
confidential records and 
documents. 

Uoyds, TSB and Nation- 


wide said such material was 
shredded. Midland, Hal ifax , 
Barclays, Nat West and Royal' 
Bank of Scotland said they aD 
took special precautions. 

At foe TSB’s branch in B31- 
bum, north London, foe bln 
bags contained print-outs of 
the cheque payments in and 
out of 637 named accounts. 
There were also printouts or 
60 customers’ o ve rdraft lim- 
its. several bank statements, 
specimen signatures and a 
valid cashpoint card. 

At Barclays branch in Bays- 
water, west London, the rub- 
bish contained print-outs of 
thousands of customers’ ac- 
count numbers, balances and 
agreed overdraft limits. There 
were also details of income 
from tom up loan application 
forms. 

Outside the Royal Bank of 
Scotland in Knightsbridge. 
the rubbish contained a cus- 
tomer’s name, account and 
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his balance. Ouside their Cur- 
zon Street branch in central 
London, was the bank’s inter- 
nal directory, including the 
chairman, Lord Younger’s 
direct lines. 

Rubbish from the outside of 
a Midland branch in Angle- 
sey, North Wales, yielded per- 
sonal mandate details and foe 
customer’s name, and two 
credit cards with foe mag- 
netic strip still Intact. 

Outside Midland’s branch 
in Hassocks, West Sussex, 
were a customer's Switch 
card and copy of signature, 
and copies of another custom- 
er’s National Insurance card. 

- Outside Nat West’s branch 
in Jermyn Street, central 
London, were a company's 
confidential details. A report 
gave a breakdown of its trad- 
ing performance, income, 
management costs and pro- 
jected prefit and loss accounts 
for the next decade. 

James Steen, editor of 
Punch; said: “The banks told 
us that confidential informa- 
tion was shredded. That is ab- 
solute nonsense. Their assur- 


ances are worthless. Its a 
farce and a scandaL Any 
fraudster or crook can go to a 
i bank, remove a bin-bag -and 
l find out secret information 
about Its clients.” 

Brian Capon, spokesman 
for the British Bankers 
Association, said breaches of 
confidentiality broke the law 
and the banking code which 
all banks have vowed to 
uphold. 

He said: "We are very con- 
cerned and this js immensely 
serious.” 

Marianne Kemp, spo kes- 
wom a n for Lloyds and TSB 
mM an immediate investiga- 
tion was being launched and 
stressed that maintaining 
customer confidentiality was 
a high priority. She said: 
‘This shouldn’t happen. Cus- 
tomers’ details Should not be 
compromised.” 

Adrian Russell, spokesman 
for Midland, said the bank 
took the disposal of confiden- 
tial waste seriously, but 
added that the bank h andl e d 
over a billion pieces of paper 
a year. 




There’s always one. 
|And itis always Cher. 
What on earth was 
that thing wedged 
on to her head at 
Monday night’s 


tiling akin to a 
wimple mated with 
agokl fishnet 
sea shell, perhaps? 

Style tackles the Oscar 
evening gowns 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 

P LANS for Europe-wide 
anti-racism legislation, 
partly based cm the ex- 
ample of British law, are 
likely to be accepted by the 
European Commission In 
Brussels today. 

The proposals, put forward 
by Padraig Flynn, the Irish 
social affairs commissioner, 
would provide a framework 
to outlaw racism and dis- 
crimination in Jobs, housing, 
education, sport and media. 
They are being welcomed by 
the Government, in stark con- 
trast to its Conservative pre- 
decessor which opposed what 
it saw as EU interference in 
an area where Britain already 
had regulations. 

The EC move Is a first at- 
tempt to put into force part of 
last year’s Amsterdam 
Treaty, which contains a 
clause intended to combat dis- 
crimination “based on sex. 
racial or ethnic origin, reli- 
gion or belief. (Usability, age 
or sexual orientation”. 


It, is likely to be hotly con- 
tested in Europe. Openly rac- 
ist parties have made big 
gains in France* and Den- 
mark. An EU-wide survey last 
year found a third of the 
16,000 people questioned 
openly admitting feeling 
quite or very racist 

The commission plan may 
also open the first breach 
over an issue of European 
regulations between Labour 
and the Tories. After signing 
up to foe EU social chapter’s 
initial regulations on work- 
ing hoars and parental leave, 
the Government has so far 
been cautious about accept- 
ing any more European inter- 
vention in the social field. 

The document, which could 
be adapted across Europe for 
tiie end of next year, calls for 
each of foe 15 member states 
to adopt legislation outlawing 
racism and discrimination in 
employment and social policy 
and areas such as sport and 
the media. It says: “While the 
prime responsibility for com- 
bating racism lies with mem- 
ber states, the transnational 


informative: 


With effect from 1 April 1998: 


The fee for returning cheques, standing orders 
and direct debits unpaid, due to the lack 
of funds or available overdraft will be 
increased from £30 to £35 per item. 

The Excess Overdraft Fee will be increased 
from £7.50 to £8.50. 


dimension of the problem Jus- 
tifies action at European 
level” 

Practice in Europe varies 
widely, with some, such as 
foe Netherlands, having anti- 
racist clauses written into 
their constitutions and others 
having scarcely any regula- 
tions. In France, in areas con- 
trolled by the National Front, 
local ptfinials are removing 
legislation allowing equal ac- 
cess to minority groups, 
while even in soctoDy-liberal 1 
Denmark, openly racist polifi- 1 


dans won 10 per cent of the 
vote in the recent general 
election with demands for the 
repatriation of black 
immigrants. 

The commission wants to 
see measures to promote inte- 
gration of groups such as 
gypsies, refugees and migrant 
workers. It Suggests EU struc- 
tural funds might be targeted 
to improving the integration 
of excluded groups. 

it calls for the media to en- 
sure information is free from 
stereotyping and prejudice. 
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Riot police stand by after French farmers used tractors to block roads in central Lille yesterday. The formers were protesting against EU agricultural policy photograph: MK>ta.sptNGLSi 

Front’s Mr Normal eyes Le Pen’s crown 


Jon Henley in Parts 


L AST WEEK the far- 
right National Front 
recorded the best 
election performance 
of its 25-year history and 
changed the landscape of 
French politics. 

Next week It may well 
find itself without its 
founder and president, the 
blustery old soldier Jean- 
Marie Le Pen. and most ob- 
servers believe the party 
will be stronger for it. 

A Versailles court will 
rule on April 2 whether Mr 
Le Pen assaulted a female 
Socialist politician during 
last summer's general elec- 
tion campaign. The state 
prosecutor has demanded 
he be imprisoned and 
barred from holding public 
office if found guilty. 
Although appeals mean 


any sentence could be 
staved off for years, Mr Le 
Pen will find It hard to stay 
at the head of a party which 
touts law and order among 
its top priorities. 

“He will have to explain 
hims elf on every public ap- 
pearance,** said Michael 
Darmon, author of a new 
study of the National Front. 
"He’ll become more and 
more of a dead weight.** 

Mr Le Pen has not fitted 
into the Front's fixture for 
some time. Popular among 
the Vichy collaborators, old 
colonialists and hoary na- 
tionalists who form the par- 
ty’s traditional base, his 
outbursts — arguing, for ex- 
ample. that the Nazi gas 
chambers are a “detail of 
history” — are an embar- 
rassment to a youngs' and 
more ambitious generation 
of extremists. 

Chief among those is 


Bruno Mfegret, the Front's 
second-in-command and 
Killer strategist who mas- 
terminded the turmoil of 
tbe past 10 days. The party, 
after winning a record 
15.5 per cent of the vote, 
left the classic right in tat- 
ters by cutting secret deals 
with rebel Gaullist and 

that Megret will take over, 
and sooner rather than 
later," said Mr Darmon. 

Educated at the elite 
Ecole Polytechnique, with 
an MSc from the University 
of Berkeley in California, 
Mr Megret, aged 48, Is the 
polar opposite of the 69- 
year-old party president. 

Mr Megret’s appeal to voters may lie in 
his apparent reasonableness, but 
his racist credentials are impeccable 

DDF politicians desperate 
todtng to regionalpower. 

' Mr ■ Megret wants real 
power, unlike Mr Le Pen. 
who Front observers say 
was ultimately content to 
remain on the fringes. 

“At the moment I don’t see 
any other possibility than 

. Smooth, colourless and a 
consummate tactician, .'he 
was rising, up the ranks of 
the Gaullist RPR party be- 
fore switching his alle- 
giance in the mid-1980s. 

He has orchestrated the 
party’s campaigns since 
1988 — during which time 


it has consistently won 
around 15 per cent of the 
vote — and devised the 
votes-fbrcooperatlon strat- 
egy that shattered the clas- 
sic right last week, placing 
the National Front at the 
heart of French politics. 

“Migret has basically 
redrawn the map single- 
handed,** said one political 
analyst, Jerome Lambert. 
“Whereas before, the line 
was drawn between the 
Front and the rest, no one 
is now sure whether it 
doesn’t more truly lie be- 
tween the left and the right 
— Including the Front.” 

• Hie damage Mr Megret 
was . predicting early as 

1990 has been done. 

“The right has exploded,** 
he said. “Whenever the 
RPR and DDF play their 
strategy of aligning with 
neither the left nor the 
National Front, the left 


wins and the right disap- 
pears. The Front is now the 
true opposition.” 

Mr Megeefs Appeal may 
Be in his a pp aren t reason- 
ableness, but bis racist cre- 
dentials axe impeccable. 

He codified the Front's 
“ national preference” pol- 
icy in a 50 -point list draw- 
ing on file anti-Je wish laws 
of the Vichy regime. 

- The National Front can 
only become a more 
effective force with Mr Me- 
gret in controL 
“He comes across as a seri- 
ous man, a modest maw, 1 
said Mr Darmon. “The mes- 
sage is: we are normal, we 
are -working fin you. He’s 
about rigour, discipline, get- 
ting results, winch Is what 
righfwing voters want. He 
will appeal to many more of 
them ... he has a classy 
background. And he is very, 
very ambitions.** 
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Child thieves 
beaten into 
stealing up to 
£6,000 daily 


Ian Traynorfn Bonn 


G ANGS of orphans from 
Romania, trained and 
beaten into obedience by 
adult criminals, have stolen 
mWiinns of German marks as 
pickpockets over the past two 
years In north-west Germany, 
Cologne police said yesterday. 

The children were beaten if 
they failed to steal up to 
DM3.000 (£1,000) a day. police 
said. One ch ild was killed, an- 
other was maimed by having 
his legs beaten with a base- 
ball bat, while another was 
held hostage to force two 
friends to go on pickpocketing 
outings. 

Police said about 100 chil- 
dren, aged eight to 13, were 
employed in gangs run by 25 
Romanian "bosses". Several 
of the gangsters have been ar- 
rested; the others have either 
fled or been deported. 

The break-up of the gangs is 
the latest police success in 
tackling underworld exploita- 
tion and abuse of women and 
childr en. East European and 
Russian criminals are rife in 
Germany, with tens of thou- 
sands of young women from 
the former communist bloc 
being tricked or forced Into 
prostitution. 

Police in the same area of 
north-western Germany last 
month reported the arres ts of 
16 men — Germans, Turks, 
I talians and Albanians — res- 
ponsible for “an especially 
sadistic form of sex slavery”, 
who were selling east Euro- 
pean women as prostitutes for 
£ 1,000 each. 

Some of the women were 
kept captive for months and 
repeatedly raped and beaten. 

Police yesterday said the 
child pickpockets were taken 
from orphanages in eastern 
Romania or bought from their 
families. The gangsters 
sought out blond children 
who appeared particularly in- 
nocent They were smuggled 
into Germany via Poland. 

The children were trained 
by other teenagers In the 
s kills of pickpocketing at the 
huge open-air markets which 
dot the Polish capital, or 
which proliferate on the Ger- 
man-Polish border. One girl 
aged 10 , caught by police at an 
open-air market in Cologne at 
Christmas, had £2,400 bidden 
In her shoe. Another girl said 
ber best day’s spoils 
amounted to almost £6,000. 


Papon ‘is fighting to 
regain his honour* 


Paid Webster In Paris 


AURICE PAPON’S de- 
fence counsel. Jean- 
Marc Varaut, yester- 
day began a three-day plea to 
the jury in Bordeaux to acquit 
the former Vichy official of 
crimes against humanity as 
his six-month trial neared its 
aid. 

Mr Varaut said his client, 
aged 87. should be cleared of 
involvement in the deporta- 
tion of 1*560 Jews when he 
was in charge of Jewish af- 
fairs in the Atlantic port be- 
tween 1942 and 1944. 

The barrister condemned 
the ••abominable" crimes of 
Philippe Petain’s war-time 
collaborationist regime, but 
said his client had helped 
Jews to escape being sent to 
death camps and had worked 
in the Gaullist resistance 
movement 

Mr Papon will speak in his 
own defence before France’s 
longest-running post-war trial 
ends on Friday. A verdict is 
expected on Friday night. 
Originally, the hearing -was 
due to end Just before Christ- 
mas but was delayed by ad- 
journments caused by Mr Pa- 
pon’s poor health and 
procedural arguments. 

When the defence replied to 



Maurice Papon: he will 
speak in bis own defence 

accusations that Mr Papon 
was a cynical civil servant 
who thought only of his 
career, one of his lawyers, 
Francis Vufllemin, aged 29, 
said none of the defence in- 
tended defending the anti-Se- 
mitic policy of Vichy which 
remained a stain on the coun- 
try's history. 

He added that the prosecu- 
tion had failed to show that 
Mr Papon was anti-Semitic or 
pro-German, key elements in 
proving complicity in Nazi 
genocide. He accused the 


prosecution of failing to make 
clear whether the trial was in- 
tended to judge the Vichy offi- 
cial or provide a framework 
for a history lesson. 

Mr Vijfflemin said the court 
had been taken by surprise 
because Mr Papon had 
refused to remain silent like 
Klaus Barbie, the Lyon SS 
chief, and Paul Touvier. the 
Vichy militia officer, who 
both got life imprisonment at 
their trials for crimes against 
humanity. 

"We have seen an astonish- 
ing fighter of 87 years of age." 
Mr Vuinemin said. “What is 
he fighting for? He wants to 
regain his honour before he 
dies." 

• The hopes of human rights 
organisations that the trial 
would focus public opinion on 
the dangers of extreme ri ght , 
wing policies have been 
dashed by the success of the 
racist National Front in 
recent regional elections. 
Opinion polls have also 
shown that the impact has 
been disappointing. 

Yesterday, the newspaper 
Liberation showed that 52 per 
cent of the electorate believed 
the trial had not been useful, 
while 62 per cent said the 
prosecution had not clarified 
Mr Papon's role during the 
Occupation. 


Lions, tigers, panthers, snakes . . . 
the Mafia is at home with them all 


John Hooper In Rome 


T WO raids this month 
arising from the gang 
war In Naples have 
spotlighted one of the least 
known peculiarities of the 
Godfathers of crime — their 
enthusiasm for exotic 
animals. 

On Monday, paramilitary 
carabinieri removed a fully 
grown Hon from the Naples 
villa of a jailed senior mem- 
ber of the city's Camorra, 
Raffaele Brancaccio. Police 
bad earlier found a leopard 
in a garage belonging to 
Vincenzo Mazzarella, the 
son of a recently assassi- 
nated gang boss. 

“A passion for keeping 
exotic pets has always been 


widespread among crime 
bosses,” said an authorita- 
tive recent report by the en- 
vironmental group Legam- 
blente. “Among the most 
popular are tigers, pan- 
thers, lions, snakes and 
bears.” The Mafia is behind 
much of the illegal trade in 
Italy, it said. 

Naples has an extensive 
unlicensed market the Mar- 
ineHa. at which wild birds 
are sold openly, among them 
goldfinches, hawks, falcons 
and rare tropical parrots 
and macaws. 

Until he was jailed last 
year, Brancaccdo had kept a 
large aviary of exotic birds 
near the entrance to his 
villa. In 1994, police confis- 
cated a macaw — one of the 
most endangered species. 


Organised crime is also 
believed to be behind a 
string of illegal shooting es- 
tates, structured around 
tiny artificially-created 
lakes near the coastline 
“®^th of Naples. Small 
buildings, some equipped 
with beds, chairs and 
stoves, enable the hunters 
to hide in comfort during 
out-of-season shooting 
pecially during the spring 
migration. They rent for be- 
tween £3,500 and £7,000 a 
season. 

“P 1 ™ 1 by electro mag- 
netically-operated acoustic 

I EJ 68 decoys °ed in 

dewater, the birds come 
down to rest and are met 
with a barrage of shot ’’ the 
Legambtente researchers 


Serbs defy 

West with 

new raids 
in Kosovo 


Jonathan Steel* 


net 


ERB forces launched 
new attacks on ethnic 
(Albanian villages in 
Kosovo yesterday ina 
direct challenge to *be United 

States-led Contact Group, 
which meets in Bonn today to 
decide whether to tighten 

sanctions on Yugoslavia. 

Four Albanians and a 

policeman died in the fight- 
ing, a Serbian official said. 

The attacks occurred in foe 
Decan area of the Serbian 
province, at least 20 miles 
from the Drenica region 
where raids by paramilitary 
police killed at least 80 people 
earlier this month. , 

In another snob, Serbia s 
Socialist prime minister, 

Mirko Marjanovic, ended 
months of party haggling by 
forming a government in 
which an extreme nationalist 
Vojislav SeseU. will be a dep- 
uty prime minister- 

Mr Seseij’s Radical Party 
refrtx an even fiercer line on 
Kosovo than Yugoslavia’s 
president Slobodan Milose- 
vic. It took part in some of the 
worst ethnic cleansing in Bos- 
nia, and he bas been branded 
a fascist by US officials who 
refuse to work with him. The 
Radicals wffl have 15 minis- 
ters in the new government 
while 35 cabinet seats will go 
to the Socialists and their 
electoral partner, the United 
Left (JUL), led by Mirjana 
Markovic, Mr Milosevic’s 
wife. 

The Albanian-run Kosovo 
Information Centre in the 
province’s capital. Pristina, 
accused Serbian police of 
nging heavy weapons in the 
assaults yesterday and forc- 
ing people to flee. The infor- 
mation centre, run by the 
League for Democracy in Ko- 
sovo. the biggest ethnic Alba- 
nian party, said police from 
the town of Pec, north of the 
villages of Glamocel, Du- 
brave, Glocane and Babaloc 
took part in the mid-morning 
attacks. 

“The villages were sealed 
off and later the sound of 
heavy Serb weapons and artil- 
lery was heard,” it added. 
"Several houses in Glocane 
were set on fire and people 
abandoned their homes.” 

A Serbian official who 
refused to be identified 
c laim ed the dead Albanians 
were guerrillas of the separat- 
ist Kosovo Liberation Army, 
and that a large amount of 
captured weaponry came 
from Albania. 12 miles away. 

The Contact Group, com- 
prising the US, Britain, 
France. Germany, Italy and 
Russia, told Mr Milosevic two 
weeks ago to withdraw his 
special police from Kosovo or 
face a freeze on Yugoslav as- 
sets held abroad. The Serbian 
government claims its anti- 
terrorist forces have returned 



to barracks, but the para- 
militaries manning check- 
points in Drenica clearly 
wear insignia saying Special 
Police Units". 

Although some schools in 
Kosovo have reopened and 
bus traffic has resumed, 
many villages remain cut off 
or abandoned by their terri- 
fied people. 

The Contact Group s meet- 
ing today will show whether 
it is softening its line. The 
French and German foreign 
ministers, who saw Mr Milo- 
sevic in Belgrade last Thurs- 
day. seemed inclined to ac- 
cept his word that the forces 
have been withdrawn. 


Greece expels 
500 Albanians 

M ORE than 500 Albanian 
immigrants were ex- 
pelled from Greece earlier 
thte week, Albanian police 
said yesterday. 

Tiirian Dldaj, police chief 
in the southern town of 
Gjirokaster. said 510 to 520 
Albanian immigrants were 
brought by Greek police to 
Kakavie border point on 
Monday night. 

The latest expulsions 
came amid Greek public 
anger about snrging crime 
and followed emergency 
measures by tbe govern- 
ment to toughen policing. 

Last night, more than 
2.000 police carrying ma- 
chine guns continued to 
round np thousands of refu- 
gees around Athens. 

The government spokes- 
man. Dimitris Reppas. said: 
“We must not be led to rac- 
ist and xenophobic atti- 
tudes — bnt one cannot 
deny the link between for- 
eigners and rising crime.” 
The poblic order minister. 
Giorgos Romaics, attributed 
the rise to a recent decision 
to regulate immigrants. 
Anyone without correct doc- 
umentation faces expulsion 
by tiie end of May . — Helena 
Smith, Athens and Reuters. 
Gjirokaster. 


EU protects its 
China strategy 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE European Union is 
to start funding village 
democracy, women's 
groups and ethnic minority 
organisations in China, to 
fend off criticism by human 
nghts campaigners of a dra- 
matic extension of its politi- 
cal and trade links with 
Beijing. 

.’J’frf p* 51 KU -China summit 
will take place next week in 
London, when Tony Blair 
meets foe new Chinese prime 
mini ster, Zhu Rongji. It will 
launch what is planned to be 
an annual event, taking its 
the ElPs sum- 
mit diplomacy with the US 
Russia and Jap an 
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Yeltsin parades 


young blood 


> Mrelc in Moscow 



Seemingly unmoved by the upheaval going on around him, a youth skates at.the Kremlin yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: CLEG NKJSt-W 


USSIA'S television 
/screens were filled 
yesterday with a 
(parade of unfamil- 
liar but confidently 
geeky, bespectacled thirty- 
something leaders. At the 
camp tjme the pnitHrai estab- 
lishment began to come to 
terms with the possibility 
that a RlwrtamPTtf Bl shift of 
generations was under way 
and president Boris Yeltsin 
really intended to mwlro un- 
known Sergei Kiriyenko, 
aged 35, his prime minister. . 

While the previous Incum- 
bent, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
said an emnHomii farewell to 
staff at the White House, Mr 
Kiriyenko held intensive con- 
sultations with politicians 
and bureaucrats across the 
spectrum. He said Mr Yeltsin 
had given him a week to form 
a new government to replace 
the one unexpectedly sacked 
on Monday. 

Mr Kiriyenko’s people 
began to take over the desks 
of Mr Chernomyrdin’s staff 
but the prime minister's 
office Itself will not foil until 


the end of the week. A note of 
caution was sounded by Mr 
Kiriyenko when he said in in- 
terviews last night: “Nobody 
said that it win be my candi- 
dacy the president puts 
forward.” 

He added: “My Job is not to 
make certain people like me 
or to get through the Duma, 
my Job is to put forward can- 
didates for government posts. 
If I succeed in that, m con- 
sider my duty done.” 


confirm his candidacy. But I 
can’t say they would turn it 
down either." 

No sign one way or the 
other came from the presi- 
dent himself, although it 
emerged yesterday that Mr 
Kiriyenko had caught Mr 
Yeltsin’s eye as long ago as 
1994, when he had been the 
head of a commercial bank In 
Nizhny-Novgorod. 

Speaking at the televised 
opening of a meeting with the 


If the Duma rejects his candidate three 
times, Yeltsin can dissolve parliament 


But there was no sign of an 
obvious alternative to Mr Kir- 
iyenko’s candidacy. One pre- 
viously tipped name, liberal 
leader Grigory Yavlinsky, 
said he had not been asked to 
join the new government 
The speaker of the lower 
house of parliament or Duma, 
Gennady Seleznyov, said after 
meeting the acting prime 
minister “For the frirwA being 
he’s an enigmatic figure and I 
can’t say. a priori, that the 
majority of deputies would 


heads of his administration, 
the Russian leader praised 
two members of the former 
government, the defence min- 
ister. Igor Sergeyev, and the 
foreign minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov, virtually guaran- 
teeing they will remain in the 
new cabinet. 

But Mr Kiriyenko is almost 
cer tain to keep like-minded, 
young, economically liberal 
ministers on his list, such as 
the former deputy prime min- 
ister, Boris Nemtsov, and the 


ex-finance minister, Mikhail 
Zadornov. 

A further sign that Mr Yelt- 
sin really intends to offer Mr 
Kiriyenko to parliament 
came when it was reported 
yesterday that the acting 
prime minister will greet the 
German chancellor. Helmut 
Kohl, and the French presi- 
dent, Jaques Chirac, when 
they arrive in Moscow 
tonight for a summit. 

Attention is beginning to 
focus on the Duma. If it 
rejects his prime ministerial 
candidate three times, Mr 
Yeltsin can dissolve parlia- 
ment and call fresh elections. 

There has been much spec- 
ulation that the president 
could deliberately offer par- 
liament an unacceptable can- 
didate, hoping to reap the ad- 
vantage of a temporarily 
Duma-free Russia. 

It is not clear whether Mr 
Kiriyenko or anyone else 
would be that candidate. De- 
spite much bluster and bom- 
bast from the Communist and 
nationalist majority in the 
legislature, they have climbed 
down 'so often that the young 
pretender may yet win 
through. 


Press sees money 
behind madness 


Tom WhftahouM 
bi Moscow 


I 


F Boris Berezovsky, the 
tycoon who allegedly 
pulls President Yeltsin’s 
strings, ordered Monday’s 
Kremlin re-shuffle, the 
newspaper he controls was 
being coy about it 
yesterday. 

“In his inimitable fash- 
ion. Boris Yeltsin has ex- 
ploded the political situa- 
tion,** wrote Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta, dismissing “gossip 
about the Kremlin’s head 
being manipulated”. The 
paper asserted: “The presi- 
dent has carte blanche to 
appoint who he likes.” 



Muscovites buy newspapers 
fbdl of conspiracy theories 

But the tabloid Moskov- 
sky Komsomolyets, which 
is close to one of Mr Bere- 
zovsky’s rivals, the Moscow 
mayor and presidential 
hopeftal Yuri Luzhkov, had 
no doubt about who was the 
main manipulator. 

Next to the headline, 
“Which Devil Misled Yelt- 
sin?”, it published a photo- 
graph of the president with 
a demonic-looking Bere- 
zovsky superimposed be- 
hind his shoulder. It 
blamed Mr Berezovsky for 
Monday’s “coup d'etat” 
and said his Sunday eve- 
ning television interview. 
In which he roundly con- 
demned the soon-to.-be- 
o asted government, was 
suspiciously prescient. 

“Everyone has seen Boris 


Yeltsin as a monkey repeat- 
ing the words of Boris Bere- 
zovsky,” the paper said. 

The Russian media are a 
key battlefield In the per- 
manent Kremlin power 
struggle. Editors dish dirt 
on their bosses’ rivals in 
the hope of. swaying the 
outcome of juicy privatisa- 
tions. The reporting of 
Monday’s government dis- 
missal reveals how the bid- 
ders line up for the next 
carve-up, the sale of Rus- 
sia’s last big state-owned 
oil company, Rosneft. 

Rnssky Telegraf, con- 
trolled by one of Mr Bere- 
zovsky’s rival tycoons, Vla- 
dimir Potanin, reported 
that the main reason for 
the sacking of the prime 
minister, Victor Cherno- 
myrdin, and his deputy, 
Anatoly Chubais, was their 
rejection of- the terms 
under which Mr Bere- 
zovsky wants the Rosneft 
sell-off to take place. 

“He [Berezovsky] secured 
Chernomyrdin’s resigna- 
tion for his own reasons. 
The main one being his dis- 
like of Chernomyrdin’s 
conditions for the sale of 
Rosneft,” the paper wrote. 

After seeing Mr Cherno- 
myrdin on Saturday and 
failing to get a better, deal, 
Mr Berezovsky told Mr 

Yeltsin of his displeasure, 

Telegraf said. 

By Implication, Mr Po- 
tanin's prospects of win- 
ning Rosneft are now di- 
minished, Rosneft's new 
owner will be able to use its 
wealth to bankroll a presi- 
dential candidate in 2000, 
when elections are due, or 
sooner if Mr Yeltsin's 
health finally fails M m- 

The new president should 
then reward his backer’s 
support with the type of 
favours — loans and knock- 
down privatisations — Mr 
Y elt s i n has given Mr Po- 
tanin and Mr Berezovsky 
during his reign. 

Telegraf did not repeat 
the rumours, expressed in 
several rival newspapers, 
that Mr Chubais was Mr 
Potanin’s Kremlin stooge. 
But it did proudly report its 
apparent consolation prize; 
one of Mr Chubais’s alleged 
final /fixes for Mr Potanin 
was the awarding of a lu- 
crative government con- 
tract to his main bank. 


Clinton in Africa 


Film recalls Briton’s heroic 
fescue of Jewish children 


Kate Connolly In Prague 


A BRITISH man who saved 
hundreds of Czech child 
refugees in the run-up to the 
second world war has made 
his last journey to Prague to 

make, a documentary film 
about the rescue operations 
he pfawrwd from Hampstead 
in London. 

Nicholas Wlnton, aged 89. 
organised six transports in 
1939 which took 664 mainly 
Jewish children to families in 
London and Stockholm. A 
final train that was due to 
leave Prague on September 1 
never did after war broke out 
the same. day. None of the 250 
children survived. 

Those who were saved, in- 
cluded British film director 
Karel Reisz — he made the 
French Lieutenant’s Woman 
— CBC correspondent . Joe 

Schlesinger and Dagmar Si- 
mova, . the .cousin of the 
United States secretary of 
gfrte. Madeleine Alb right 
Mr Winton’s work went un- 
recognised for half a cen tury . 
He did not even tell his wife. 
About 10 years ago he iMt 140 
of the children, living all over 


the world, for the first time 
since they fled Prague. 

The story of their rescue is 
to be told in a BritisbCzech 
television documentary, co- 
produced by Phil Jude and 
Mated Minac. It will be filmed 
in 10 countries and is to be 
released next year. 

During six days in Prague, 
Mr Wlnton will help to recon- 
struct events including the 
departures from Wilsonova 
station as parents waved 
their children off for the last 
time. He win also help to re- 
create scmies at the hotel on 
Wenceslas Square where 
parents went to plead with 
him to take their children to 


Mr Wlnton, whose achieve- 
ments have been compared 
with those of Oskar Schindler 
and Raoul Wallenberg who 
helped thousands of Jews es- 
cape from the Nazis, dis- 
missed his actions as “a very 
small part of my life". 

He said: "I am grateful and 
proud to have been apart of it 
and I am only sorry that we 
did not manage to gat the last 
transport out,” he told survi- 
vors at a reunion at the Jew- 
ish Centre- 



President Bill Clinton and President Yoweri Museveni are greeted by dancing children in 
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Millions of US dollars 
promised to schools 


Sonya Ross In Mokono 
and Diana Cahn In Kigali 


m JHSmNG a Ugandan pri- 
Ifmflry school with dirt- 
W floor classrooms, Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton yesterday 
pledged (120 million (around 
£80 million) in aid for African 
schools to train more teach- 
ers and to connect children to 
the Internet. 

The United States president 
also promised more aid to 
combat malaria and to in- 
crease food production. 

“We want to do these things 
in education, health care, 
agriculture and nutrition be- 
cause they will help you and 
because we want to see the 
ti ghts that are in these chil- 
dren’s eyes in their eyes for- 
ever," Mr Clinton said. 

He said a million African 
children die each year of ma- 
laria and he pledged an addi- 


tional (16 million to combat 
the mosqulto-bome disease. 

Clad In bright pink uni- 
forms, schoolchildren scam- 
pered around the primary 
school grounds as drummers 
pounded percussion music 
where he was speaking. 

Before visiting the school 20 
miles outside Kampala, Mr 
Clinton met the Ugandan 
president, Yoweri Museveni, 
to discuss ways of stabilising 
neighbouring countries, in- 
cluding Rwanda and Burundi 

The discussion about Afri- 
can security was at the core of 
Mr Clinton's agenda of pro- 
moting economic trade, edu- 
cation, democracy and 
human rights in Africa dur- 
ing the first visit by an Amer- 
ican president in 20 years, the 
White House said. 

A day before Mr Clinton 
visits Rwanda, plans for his 
brief stopover hit a political 
snag yesterday, when officials 


said the president wfll not, 
after an, lay flowers at a geno- 
cide memorial. 

The Americans say he 
never planned to lay the 
wreath. The Rwandans, who 
have been frantically con- 
structing the monument since 
Mr Clinton decided to add 
Rwand!a to his tour of six Afri- 
can states at the last minute, 
say they feel betrayed. 

'This was supposed to be the 
highlight of the whole visit 
here,” a senior Rwandan offi- 
cial said. 

The monument, a concrete 
and ceramic sculpture con- 
taining bones, skulls, and the 
killing tools of the 1994 geno- 
cide, hit controversy even be- 
fore arrangements were made 
for Mr Clinton to approach it. 

Some Tutsi survivors of the 
Hutu-organised slaughter call 
it an empty gesture. — AP. 


Aid crisis, page 12 


Mugabe crushes protest 


Andrew McMrum fn Harare 


"■PEAR gas choked central 
1 Harare yesterday as 
I police broke up a peace- 
ful demonstration by former 
supporters of President Rob- 
ert Mugabe. 

The riot police used baton 
charges to disperse a march 
by about 400 “chimb widos". 
the famale supporters of Mr 
Mugabe’s nationalist guerril- 
las during the 1970s war to 
end white-minority Rhode- 
sian rule. They were appeal- 
ing to Mr. Mugabe far the 
same pensions as he granted 
fighters last year. 

By violently breaking up 
the demonstration, the Mu- 
gabe government has, yet 
again, made enemies of 
people who should be 
supporters. 

Two weeks ago university 
students were similarly dis- 
persed. And tear gas has been 

used on trade unionists. 


human rights groups, and or- 
dinary Zimbab w eans calling 
for lower food prices. 

' The government yesterday 
unveiled a policy aimed at 
putting economic power in 
the hands of the country’s 
black majority, saying this 
was crucial to alleviating 
growing poverty and main- 
taining social stability. 

The state enterprises and 
indigenisation minister, Ce- 
phas Msipa. said the policy 
framework would soon he 
freshed out by an l n d igenisa- 
tion action plan. 

The government white 
paper says it is vital to hand 
economic power to Zimbab- 


wean blacks. “There is no 
question of grabbing existing 
businesses,” Mr Msipa said. 
“We are encouraging foreign 
investors to stay and to come, 
but hope to match them by 
creating a large Indigenous 
business class. " 

Mr Mugabe has been forced 
to confront the most serious 


challenge to his leadership 
since he came to power in 
1980, as the different groups 
he has alienated find they 
have c on verg in g interests in 
opposing his presidency. 

He left yesterday for a 
three-day visit to Germany, 
looking every inch the head 
of state as he shook hands 
with his 46 cabinet ministers, 
who dutifully lined up on the 
tarmac to see him off 

But behind the show of loy- 
alty, some of those ministers 
have directly challenged Mr 
Mugahe. 

They have told him he must 
moderate his radical plans to 
seize vast tracts of white- 
owned land or else Zimbabwe 
will lose support from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
and virtually all its Western 
donors. 

Beyond the land issue, Mr 
Mugabe's Zann-PF party is 
bitterly feuding and divided, 
with a powerful faction call- 
ing for him to retire. 


Abacha holding ace 
despite Papal attack 

Alex Duval Smith reports from Lagos on an ambiguous visit 


A FTER three days lam- 
basting the regime of 
General Sani Abacha 
and railing for human 
rights i m provements, Pope 
John Paul n has departed 
leaving a climate in which all 
sides in Nigeria — pro-democ- 
racy campaigners, opposition 
politicians and even the mili- 
tary regime — are patting 

thgirwah n** nn ttw hoclf . 

The Pope called for the 
release of 60 political prison- 
ers during a very political 
visit, but foreign and Nige- 
rian observers are sceptical 
about the trip’s real impact 
on the crisis-ridden country: 

'"The hum inn rights peopfer 
feel their voice' has bean 
heard, some of the opposition 
politicians have had several 
days of exposure and the gen- 
erals fed the presence- of the 
Pope, a great man, has rein- 
forced Nigeria’s position as a 
great nation,” said Lindsay 
Banrett, a columnist for the 
Vanguard newspaper. 

Other observers. Including 
business people and diplo- 
mats. felt Gen Abacha could 
capitalise on the visit unless 
Europe and the United States 
heeded advice from the exiled 
Nobel prize- winning author 
Wole Soyinka and made new 
investment conditional on 
real progress . towards 
democracy. 

Nigeria, in dispute with the 
International Monetary Fund, 
Is not receiving foreign 
credit But investors from 
abroad, especially French oil 
companies and German con- 
struction firms, are Increas- 
ing their presence. 

One foreign diplomat said 
international critics of Gen 
Abacha, who has been in 
power for five years, have 
misunderstood thi» nature of 
Nigerian politics. 

“Everything is business 
here, Including politics. It is 
expensive to run a political 
campaign and anyone who 
gains power or influence ex- 
pects to get their money back, 
and more,’’ said the diplomat, 
explaining the widespread 
corruption in Nigeria. 

This climate, which on the 
surface seems healthy be- 


News in brief 


cause opposition figures en- 
joy a wide airing in an out- 
spoken press, is actually one 
of polarisation and 

rtisiTliniftnwi^n t 

It leaves businesses, includ- 
ing many foreign investors, 
apparently complicit in cor- 
rupt practices. It leaves some 
160 million Nigerians grateful 
for any leader who can keep 
order amid the power, fuel 
and water shortages. And it 
leaves 150 journalists, law- 
yers’ union leaders and oppo- 
sition leaders in ja£L . 



Among the prisoners is Mo- 
shood Abictla, the presump- 
tive winner of elections in 
1993. His name is on the Vati- 
can list of detainees and the 
real test of the Pope’s visit 
will be whether Mr Ablola is 
freed. 

Gen Abacha, who has been 
in power for five years, has 
been imprisoning serious con- 
tenders thwart of elections in 
August The polls are part of 
Ms pledge to switch to civilian 
democratic rule by October. 

Mr Barrett said: “No one 
expects Abiola to be freed. He 
would provide a serious chal- 
lenge to Abacha winning the 
elections. Most likely, some 
detainees will be released, but 
not the high-profile names.” 

Gen Abacha — who has not 
yet announced his Intention 
to stand in the elections — 
has created new parties 
which theatrically plead for 
his self-succession. 

Among them is Youth Ear- 
nestly Ask For Abacha 


UN quits after 
Afghan attacks 

The United Nations withdrew 
all its international staff from 
south-western Afghanistan, 
yesterday after a series of as- 
saults on its members, writes 
Richard Galpin in Islamabad. 

In the most recent incident, 
the UN says a staff member 
was hit in the face by the gov- 
ernor of Kandahar. 

Its withdrawal wfH halt 
food aid to more than 100,000 
civilians. 

Ortega challenged 

Former Nicaraguan president 
Daniel Ortega’s stepdaughter, 
fl guri 30, hafl challenged him to 
give up his parliamentary im- 
munity and defend himself In 
court against her claims of 
sexual abuse, Phil Gunson, 
Latin America correspondent, 
writes. The sociologist, who is 
the daughter of Ortega’s wife, 
Rosario Murillo, stunned Nic- 
araguans on 2 Mhrch with the 
allegation that her stepfather 
began abusing her when she 
was li. 

Mr Ortega has not specifi- 
cally denied the charges. 

Indian Speaker 

India’s Hfod» nationalist gov- 


ernment outmanoeuvred its 
opponents yesterday to push 
through its choice for parlia- 
mentary Speaker, Suzanne 
Goldenberg in New Delhi 
writes. Gwnt i Mohana Chandra 
Balayogi, aged 47, a Dalit (for- 
merly untouchable) lawyer, is 
a relative political novice. 

Espionage trial 

A former Israeli army tracker 
was charged with espionage 
yesterday for stealing a lorry- 
load of weapons and handin g 
it to Palestinian intelligence. 
The equipment included ma- 
chine guns, shoulder-fired 
anti-tank rockets and ammu- 
nition. — AP. Jerusalem. 

War crime arrest 

Bosnian federation police 
said yesterday they had 
seized the second Serb war 
crimes suspect in two days. 
Dragan Pejic was arrested on 
Monday for alleged war 
crimes in the Sarajevo mu- 
nicipality of HadzlcL — Reu- 
ters. Sarajevo. 

Brief encounter 

A gorilla aged 28, released 

into a cage to mate with three 1 
females at a zoo in Kyoto, 
Japan, promptly dropped 
dead of a heart attack from 
excitement — AP, Tokyo. 


(YEAA), a grouping which is 
staging a series of rallies 
under the banner of a “2 mil- 
lion-man march". Despite the 
presence on marches of sev- 
eral footballers from the 
Super Eagles, the national 
team, turnout has reportedly 
been low. Opponents say 
YEAA’s marchers are paid. 

The opposition is divided. 
The strongest potential chal- 
lenger among them is Gani 
Fawehinmi, Mr Abiola’s law- 
yer, who has been jailed 
many times. But he has not 

‘No one expects 
Moshood Abiola - . 
[left] to be freed. He 
would provide a' " 
serious challenge to 
General Abacha 
winning the 
elections’ 


yet declared his Intention of 
standing for president. 

Another opposition figure 
is a police chief from the 
1960s, Dikko Yusuf who has 
announced Mq candidacy on 
the platform of the Grassroots 
Democratic Movement. A 
democrat, he may however 
suffer from having had a long 
political career. 

Gen Abacha and the mili- 
tary, which appears to be sol- 
idly on his side, have emerged 
relatively unscathed, from the 
marathon of Papal masses. 

And Gen Abacha has an ace 
up his sleeve. The regime con- 
tinues to make much of Nige- 
ria's leading role in Ecomog, 
the West African peacekeep- 
ing force which last month 
restored Sierra Leone’s 
elected government. After 
that what could be better 
than a further footballing tri- 
umph? If the Super Eagles do 
their stuff at the World Cup in 
June, it could be the answer 
to the general’s prayers. 
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Mk STRONG contender 
A emerges in the race 
^%fortbe title Drollest 
press Release of 1998. ft 
comes from Barbara 
McPhail of the Tidy Britain 
Group, and is headlined 
“Chewing gum — what’s 
being done?”. Much is 
being done, it seems, thanks 
to the partnership the 
group has formed with the 
Wrigley Company “to 
tackle tiie problems caused 
by carelessly discarded 
gum”. The aim of the en- 
closed summary of initia- 
tives, meanwhile, is to “pro- 
mote good gum disposal”, 
and the partnership has 
even produced an Informa- 
tion pack, entitled “Become 
an authority on gum”. This 
is all right for gum begin- 
ners, perhaps, but those 
eager to take this under- 
funded and hitherto Ig- 
nored area of scientific 
research more seriously 
will rejoice to learn that, in 
the autumn, MIT is launch- 
ing a seven-year joint 
degree course (Applied 
Gum Mechanics and Astral 
Gum Disposal Theorem). 
Our own universities will 
be quick to follow suit and 
we hereby nominate Little 
Bubble Gum Gum, the for- 
mer John Gummer, as first 
occupant of the Wrigley 
Chair ofElastic Confection- 
ery at Cambridge. 


I AM relieved to learn, 
from the UK Press 
Gazette, that the seat va- 
cated by Bridget Rowe on 
the newspaper code of prac- 
tice committee has fallen 
into safe hands. The new 
member is Neil Wallis, Miss 
Rowe's recent successor as 
editor of the People. Mr 
Wallis has marked Ms ap- 
pointment by Issuing an 
edict to his news desk that 
what the newspaper really 
needs is “more shagging 
stories”. 


A S part of the BBC’s 
Water Week, the cor- 
poration's local 
station in London, GLR, 
held a lively debate yester- 
day morning. It was good to 
hear Nell FishpooL from 
pressure group Water Jus- 
tice putting his case so well 
in a taped Interview, while, 
for balance, Peter Spillett 
made a live appearance. Dr 
Spillett is Thames Water's 
environment and quality 
manager, and will be an- 
swering questions from the 
public in a phone-in on 
Thursday night. 


• grow for the 
i safety of Telegraph 
editor Charlie 
“Charles” Moore, following 
the Juxtaposition, on his 
comment pages, of the head- 
line “Boris the Terrible” 
and a picture byline of the 
paper’s enforcer. On closer 
inspection, the headline 
refers to President Yeltsin 
(not that this will necessar- 
ily save Mr Moore from a 
sound kicking), while the 
Jackal writes in defence of 
the former Newcastle direc- 
tors. Freddie Shepherd and 
Douglas HalL The Jackal 
gainsays the charge of sex- 
ism. “The hysterics have 
forgotten,” he writes, 

“that, in Newcastle, a ‘dog* 
actually means a bit of a 
goer.” The Jackal’s knowl- 
edge of regional argot is im- 
pressive. “Wor gaffer’s gan 
oot, like.” says an unfamil- 
iar voice in his office when 

we call to commend him. 
But where is he? “He’s gan 
to Gateshead, like, to see a 
man about adog. Oh, and 
bonny lad stay lucky.” 


^HOR the urban dog, 
■■nothing Is worse than 
■ being left alone all day 
while the owner Is out, so 
we salute the man who took 
Otto, his Boxer, with him 
when he went to burgle a 
Stuttgart apartment block. 
When he fled to a local park 
on hearing sirens approach- 
ing, reports Dogs Today, 
Otto repaid his master’s de- 
votion by leading police 
straight to the bush in 
which he was hiding. But 
that’s the point about res- 
ponsible pet ownership. 
Isn’t it? You have to be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices. ■ 




Titanic - not just an Oscar-grabber 
but a myth for the 20th century 



“H 


a-hah!” giggled 
Madonna, feign- 
ing surprise as she 
announced yet another Oscar 
for Titanic: “What a shocked” 
That was Academy Award 
number six and there were 
five more to go. By the aid of 
a very long evening Titanic’s 
11 statues bad equalled the re- 
cord set by Ben Hur, making 
the two epics the most gar- 
landed movies ever made. 

The other records Titanic 
has all to itself It is history's 
most expensive movie and its 
most profitable, bringing in 
an estimated $1 hiliinn. Rs 
theme song has been a num- 
ber one single, the soundtrack 
at the top of the album charts. 
Its male star is mobbed by 
crowds, prompting compari- 
sons with the Beatles and 
even the late Princess Diana, 
while the tabloid papers 
report outbreaks ofTitanlcttis 
— wife punters con fes s i ng 
they have seen the three-hour 
fflm so, 50, even 100 times. 

Why is Titanic such a mon- 
ster success? If s not just tie 
special effects: Waterworld 
had those and sank under the 
weight. Nor is it' the hefty 
profits: Independence Day 
and Men in Black brought in 
big cash, but Oscar barely 
nodded In their direction. 
Winning both commercial 
and critical acclaim suggests 
Titanic got something else 
right, that it somehow wait — 
how shall we put this? — 
deeper. 

Initially it seemed the 
reverse was true, that the film 
struck gold (rather than ice) 
by going shallow. After all. Ti- 
tanic is not so much a movie 
as a cartoon. Anyone who has 
seen Disney’s most recent 
blockbusters will recognise 
the key ingredients. The cen- 


tral characters are a pair of 
young lovers: Jack and Rose, 
taking the place Of Aladdin 


and jasmine or John Smith 
and Pocahontas. She is the 
well-heeled daughter of power 
and stuffy tradition; he a 
plucky street urchin, living 
nn his wits and unafraid to 
break the rules. But that’s not 
all; Titanic respectfully ob- 
serves two other crnciaT con- 
ventions of the “new fairy- 
tale” genre . 

First is femlnlsm-lite: Holly- 
wood’s own, very 1990s cr ee d 
which insists heroines be not 
rally «Hm and beautiful but 
also feisty — rebels against 
the order which would keep 
them down. So, like Jasmine 
and Pocahontas before her. 
Rose refuses the marriage 
partner ar ran ged for her. Like 
both of them, she defies the 
authority of her parent. And, 
like them, she aspires to be 
more than tbe pretty bride of 
taiwi past the final moments 
of Titanic include snapshots 
of Rose’s eventual life as a 
20th century superwoman — 
an aviatrtx, explorer, mother 
and grandmother. 

The second Disney-esque 
rule, honoured by Titanic, is 
the equation of capitalism 
with evfl. Funny this, coming 
from one of tbe world’s big- 
gest corporations. Funnier 
still when you remember that 
Titanic was made by Fox, 
which is owned by Rupert 
Murdoch. But there it is all 
fee same. Jafer, the wicked vi- 
zier, seeks to destroy Aladdin 
in his pursuit of boundless 
treasure. RadcliSe, the vil- 
lainous Brit in Pocahontas, 
wants to exploit Virginia’s 
natural wealth for personal 
gain. In Titanic, capitalist av- 
arice is the cause of eventual 
disaster: it is the money-man 
from the White Star shipping 


company who pressures the 
captain to sail too fast 

Allied to this wariness of 
big business is a very contem- 
porary concern for the envi- 
ronment Pocahontas sings a 
hymn to the forest and “the 
colours of file wind”; Titanic 
director Jsxzies Csmeron ssys 
his film's message is that, 
“Nature’s never going to-be 
dominated”.. The bonders of 
1912 believed they could con- 
quer the elements with an un- 
sinkable ship. Now we know, 
says Cameron, that we have 
“to work with nature, not 
against it”. 

If these are the values of our 
age — soft feminism, liberal 
anti-capitalism and a light 
greenism — then it makes 
perfect sense that they should 
inform Titanic. Myths are 
meant to impart values — and 
these cartoon-tike films are 
nothing if not myths. Disney 
have discovered the potential 
in retelling ancient talas — 
the Hamid: story In the Lion 
King, Hercules most recently 
— while Cameron has shown 
that the 20th centur y has pro- 
duced at least one legend of 
classical proportions. 


■f-HE 

I able 
I tbe 


fable of the unsink- 
ahle ship, loaded with 
tbe rich and famous as 
well as the poor and wretched, 
brought low by a stubborn 
iceberg, has moved far beyond 
a mere historical event Just 
as versions of Noah’s flood 
exist in almost every culture, 
so Titanic’s story resonates 
wherever it Is told. The pas- 
sage of time does not weaken 
its impact, it only makes Its 
entry into universal folklore 
smoother. 

Which is why the fact- 
checkers and hair-splitters 
who have highlighted the in- 
accuracies in Cameron’s film 


are missing the point As the 
last survivors die out myth 

h ernrrvxf far mare im p or tant 
than fact The weekend sale 
for $2 minion of a replica of 
the "heart of the ocean” jewel 
worn by Kate Winslet in the 
movie is revealing. The piece 
has no connection with Ti- 
tanic the ship, only with Ti- 
tanic the. movie — and there- 
fore has a mystique an its 
Own.-.- 

The director — who can he 
more thoughtful than hk ex- 
cruciating, ‘Tm the king of 
the worldl” victory speech at 
the Oscars — said that in 
making his $250 mITHnn gian t 
he teamed that 'history is 
really a kind of consensus hal- 
lucination”. it’s not what 
really happened that mafias, 
it's what we all think hap- 
pened — hence the opening of 
the film in the present, with a 
deepeea crew exploring the 
wreck of the ship- Instantly 
Cameron si gnals that this is 
no period drama — it is 
myth that lives on, right here, 
right now. 

So the Academy did not 
blunder by lavishing its 
prizes on Titanic. In the pen- 
ultimate Oscars of the cen- 
tury, it honoured an accessi- 
ble, entertaining cautionary 
tale of the century. The film 
recalls the inequality of the 
classes and the high hopes for 
technology — both still press- 
ing themes of our time. It 
reminds us that in 1912 we 
thought scientific progress 
would only bring happiness; 
now, after two world wars and 
the Holocaust, we know it can 
lead to death on a terrifying 
scale. Titanic offered an early 
warning of the disaster to 
come but, like the ship’s crew, 
most people did not listen. 
That at least is a lesson, if not 
a night, to remember. 


‘Planted’ intelligence is a war correspondent’s nightmare 

Anthrax follies 


EdVulliamy 


In Wu hln gtau 

A NY experienced 

reporter knows the 
feeling: the man 
whose suit is smarter than 
his brain — trying to hide 
bis transparent scheme be- 
hind tbe promise of suppos- 
edly succulent but hitherto 
forbidden fruit — says he 
has some “information” for 
you. 

Yesterday, a titbit of “in- 
formation” from the secret 
services — probably British 
— had people across the 
country wondering what to 
do about the fact that Sad- 
dam Hussein may have 
slipped a droplet of deadly 
anthrax into that swag they 
picked up at the duty-free. 

ft’s not the first time that 
newspapers have been 
whispered to about Iraqi 
chemicals in the bathwater, 
or whatever. This nonsense 
has been floating around 
for a while. Now the “infor- 
mation” is plastered across 
that Murdochian double- 


act, the Sun and the Times. 

Ministers appeared on 
ETN and Newsnight to ap- 
plaud the scoop; Downing 
Street, after chatting to the 
Sun, briefed accordingly. It 
was wall-to-wall around 
the globe on CNN yester- 
day, despite Jack Straw’s 
concession that there was 
“no evidence”. Quite what 
we are supposed to do 
about this undeclared in- 
gredient in the air da temps 
parfum is unclear, al- 
though of course the Sun 
has a view: get rid of Sad- 
dam. 

Fair enough — few would 
disagree with that. But not 
long ago, the British intelli- 
gence agency MI6 was spin- 
ning the diametric opposite 
line, as regards another 
murderous regime. I was 
called in under the previ- 
ous Conservative govern- 
ment to hear ’'informa- 
tion" by British spooks 
over the war in Bosnia. On 
these occasions, MI6 was 
peddling an ill-disguised 
agenda: the Foreign Of- 
fice's determination that 
there be no international 


intervention against Ser- 
bia’s genoddal pogrom. 

British “UN officials" or 
"diplomatic sources" — 
usually coy — suddenly of- 
fered eager briefings to ob- 
fuscate that which was 
simple: the carnage that 
was taking place at the 
time in Sarajevo’s market- 
place and bread queue. 

Their “information” was 
that the Muslim-led govern- 
ment was massacring its 
own people in Sarajevo to 
win sympathy and ulti- 
mately help from outside. 
Sarajevo’s defenders were 
dumb with disbelief; if 
there was any evidence for 
this satanic notion, the 
spooks never produced it 

Indeed, Unprofor reports 
Invariably found that, as 
usual, Serbian mortars had 
wrought the killing. But 
Unprofor’s deliberations 
were tampered with and 
selectively leaked, so as to 
drop a little poison into the 
groundwater of truth. It 
was quickly relished by the 
only man who stood to gain 
from this — the Serbian 
leader Radovan Karadzic. 


The MIS scheme worked 
— beautifully. The allega- 
tion — off the record, on the 
QT, hush-hush, old boy — 
became a clamour, started 
by the London Indepen- 
dent, and appearing in Brit- 
ish, then American, then 
German and other papers. 
So these Balkan fozzy-wuz- 
zfles were all as bad as each 
other after all, just as the 
FCO had said. 


The devil took Jesus 
up a mountain and 
offered him the 
kingdoms below 


The Americans have 
taken a different rente on 
the anthrax material “sent 
to President Clinton”, ac- 
cording to London. A piece 
an the front page of yester- 
day’s New York Times talks 
about Iraq “arresting” Dr 
Nasshr Ai-fflndawi, archi- 
tect of Saddam's chemical 
weapons programme. 


whose knowledge Is “even 
more valuable than 
to presidential weapons 
sites” over which we nearly 
went to war. 

The article is by Judith 
Miller, the paper’s intelli- 
gence expert, and is billed 
on the NYTs worldwide 
wire as "Exclusive: io.4S 
pm”. It bears all the hall- 
marks of a good, and 
strange, spook tipoft 

All this is nothing new 
sadly. These planted stories 
were rife in Northern Ire- 
land. And broadcaster Jon 
Snow wrote in this paper 
in 1994, about an attempt 
by the intelligence services 
to recruit him into trading 
information. 6 

Pacts with the devil never 
come free. He took Jesus up 
a mountain and offered him 
fee kingdoms below; he of- 
fered Jon Snow a double 
satary, tax-frre But Jesus 
bad to pay with his soul 
Snow with names and num- 
bers of leftwingers In the 
media. 

refused 

UwfcaL Bat not all jonr. 


What Frank 

is up to 



IGH hopes have been 
invested in Frank 
_ _ Field's welfare-reform 
gretm paper tomorrow. Expect 
Meh rhetoric and high mind- 
edness too — but not much de- 
tafl. It wffl be the intellectnal 
framework, eloquent and ele- 


gant in fleldian style, but it 
won’t tell os ranch more than 
we already know. 

Work for those who can, se- 
curity for those who can’t Is 
the watchword! It will not be 
driven by cost-cutting — yet 
the social security bill will be 
cut as people go back to work 
(or so it wffl seem with a bit of 
deft fiddling of figures by fife 
Chancellor). The weak wffl be 
protected, fixe lost wffl be 
found new opportunities. 
Rights and duties will be bal- 
anced in a new social contract 
between state and citizen. 

Field is man who In opposi- 
tion enjoyed his dual role as a 
guru ofthe right and some- 
thing of a martyr at the hands 
of the left He has castigated 
the present welfare state for 
the way it demoralises the 
poor. A high Anglican, be 
made benefits sound like the 
devil’s work. This (and his 
Euro-scepticism) is what 
marl ft him the darling of the 
Cnnapival iws — and why he 
was recently invited by the 
rigfatwing Centre for Policy 
Studies to give the second 
Keith Joseph lecture, the first 
having been given by Baron- 
ess Thatcher. For years he 
blamed morally corrosive 
means-tested benefits for en- 
couraging people to display 
what they can’t do, not what 
they can do. The incentives 
are perverse, the temptations 
to fraud colossal. Fathers are 
absolved of their responsibil- 
ities knowing the state wffl 
shoulder the burden of their 
abandoned children. 

His analysis was devastat- 
ing. Music to Tory ears, it 
sounded as if he intended to 
tear u p the welfare state and 
restore Victorian values by 
making the poor stand (or fall) 
on their own two feet To the 
left, it sounded as if he'd joined 
the other side. Of course he 
hadn’t The kind of solutions 
he was reaching for were in- 
deed Victorian — but of a very 
different kind. He delved back 
to the roots of the labour 
movement, tbe old friendly 
societies, where people paid in 
together and drew out in time 
of need. 

fo opposition all this sound- 
ed visionary. (Some were al- 
ways sceptical.) Could he 
really find a way to abandon 
means testing? Could he in- 
deed become a new Beverid ge 
and discover some new uni- 
versal system that would fond 
all those in need, without 
means testing? The fozzy out- 
Ilnes suggested a very unTory 
huge increase in national in- 
surance contribitions. 

T HE shock of government 
hit him hard. He with- 
drew to his cell inside 
“euSSto meditate. So an- 

minister, John Den- 
ham. took on his responsi- 
bility for the nitty gritty of 
{£* £L reform — tee element 
l as Closest to 

his Ideas of Victorian mutual- 
it^The trouble with govern-^ 
matt xs not that Sir Humphrey 

TJo. Minister’’blSi rey 

asked for tee fig- 

SS*. 

you have the data in front of 
beShS^ 1 ™" °PP°sition 

efSS* 

£s®sbS"‘ 

SSSr 

an individual 

— -owritajisass. 



paper wffl explain bow the 

state is to bearthebruntof 

new fended penstons altee 
same time as paying existing 


I *Bui that’s as far as Fief’s 

Beveridgean dreams ^univer- 

sal benefits will go. The sit- 
ing is firmly on tbe wafito- the 

national insurance system. 

The contributions agency^ 

b ee n swallowed into the Trea- 
sury in preparation for its 
gradual demise. Affluence 

testing was no slip ra tee _ 

tongue: eventually (it’ll take 
decades) the rich wffl low 
their pensions and benems 
thgy don’t need. 

Harman’s imprint w ill a p- 
pear in the sections on women 
andwork. For all the growing 
protest at the idea of mothers 
on benefit working, she 
remains convinced that most 
should where they can. It'll 
never be compulsory, but they 
may have to attend interviews 
to be told what's on offer. 

(Only one in four are turning 
up for voluntary interviews, 
but of those who do, one in 
three get Jobs very quickly.) 

What of people who can’t 
work? What of those who live 
in Knowsley where there 
never will be enough work? 
The Government doesn't want 
to talk of them, because now 
the message is all work. But 
yes, there will be more for 
them too, through more child 
benefit and extra for poor pen- 
sioners. 

But there are no magic solu- 
tions. The benefit system is 
riddled with insoluble prob- 
lems: giving money away is 
not as easy as it sounds. Take 
poor pensioners: that should 



He’s finding giving 
money away to the 
old and poor is not 
as easy as it sounds 

be easy, you might think But 
you could be giving more to a 
feckless old roan who drank 
his Ufe away, while his thrifty 
hard-working neighbour with 
atiny occupational pension 
gets nothing. Or look at the 
generous Working Family Tax 
Credits, with its gentler 

SSSi5£ i f s do ne is to move 
thedis incentive to work 
harder to somewhere higher 
“Ptee earnings scale. And 

cSYcS UCh do you want to sub- 
su ^ se tow pay anyway? 

benefit is a night- 
mar^ Inflating rents and 

{ES® J bi the short 

term, it will be fixed so it 

wite tee in- 

cpitlves In the new WnrVfno 

FamfliesT^cSt^^ 
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Mr Aitken 
regrets 

Better to face the truth 

THERE IS a small swell of sympathy for Mr 
Jonathan Aitken as the net closes around 
him- That is understandable and predict- 
able- He rose high in his political career* he 
made many friends. But for all that, it is 
right that Mr Aitken should be prosecuted. 
Remember the facts: with a great public 
flourish, he announced that he would n-se 
the courts of law to establish whether 

someone had been telling the truth. He is in 

a weak position to complain if the courts of 
law are now used to establish whether he 
was telling the truth. He intended to de- 
stroy the careers of the journalists who had 
been investigating his affairs. He deliber- 
ately sought “aggravated damages” and 
there is little doubt that, had he won his 
libel case against the Guardian and Gra- 
nada, he would have been richer by some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. That, in 
blunt terms, would have been money — 
loads of money — obtained by deception. 
And remember, too, that he deliberately 
involved his wife and daughter in embel- 
lishing the lies he told the court. 

In recent days, the chorus from friends 
and relations of Mr Aitken suggests that he 
has suffered enough- One old schooi&iend. 
Lord Pearson af.Rannoch, describes Mr 
Aitken's journey as “the road to Calvary,” 
an image which might strike some as 
tasteless. Lord Pearson is a former Lloyds 
broker described by even the Daily Tele- 
graph as the ‘leading voice of the hard 
Right on the red benches”. It would be 
interesting to learn how far-reaching is his 


new-found concern for those facing the 
threat of prison. 

His lordship has been busy briefing the 
press on Mr Aitken’s behalf He has even 
offered the first explanation of Mr Aitken’s 
deception over the notorious Rita: hotel bill. 
He told the Sunday Telegraph Mr 
Aitken told a “silly little lie” when tele- 
phoned by the Guardian at the end of a inng 
day. At the moment the Guardian railed he 
was apparently “exhausted and on the 
brink of his Cabinet appointment ... he 
wasn't able to go back from that [lie]”. This 
might be persuasive if it bore any relation 
to reality. Alas, every word of it is untrue . 
The Guardian did once ring Mr Aitken (in 
October 1993), but Mr Aitken to 

speak to our reporter, David PaUister, sug- 
gesting he put his questions in writing. Mr 
PaUister duly did so. Mr Aitken replied in 
writing. The correspondence went on some 
months. The Guardian did not raise the 
question of who had paid the Rite bill until 
nearly three months later January 11 — 
again, by letter. Mr Aitken was not ap- 
pointed to the Cabinet until the following 
July. So Lord Pearson could not be more 
wildly wrong — or misled — in the story he 
told to the Sunday Telegraph. There was no 
sudden moment of fati gue d mi^ftwiggrptmt 
The chronicle of calculated deception 
stretched — in writing — over many 
months. 

Nor is this the only deception to have 
emanated from Mr Aitken and his friends 
recently. Ten days ago the Times colum- 
nist, Matthew Parris, described how he was 
deceived by the former Minister into writ- 
ing a misleading account of the trial And 
then there is the matter of Mr Aitken’s 
daughter, Victoria. Again, Lord Pearson 
tells us that Mr Aitken deeply regrets 
“allowing” Victoria to make an untrue 
statement to the court — implying that, like 


the reaction to the non-existent Guardian 
phone conversation, this was an impulsive 
decision. The truth, again, is very different. 
Mr Aitken's own statement to his solicitors 
is coldly calculating about how he intended 
to use Victoria to reinforce his case. At one 
point that statement reads: “Over the next 
few weeks Victoria wrote a series of heart- 
rending letters from [her new school in] 
Aiglon (copies in my files — a reading of 
extracts from than could be effective with a 
jury.)” Prom the first photoopportunity at 
Conservative Central Office to the final 
lying witness statement, Mr Aitken r elent- 
lessly exploited his daughter. No amount of 
spinning today can conceal that unpleasant 
truth. 

As the author of a revisionist biography 
of Richard Nixon, Mr Aitken should know 
better than most the terrible cost of dis- 
grace. But Nixon appears to have absorbed 
the lessons of his behaviour rather more 
quickly than his biographer. When embark- 
ing on bis memoirs, Nixon told his assis- 
tants: “We won’t grovel . . . but we will be 
one hundred per cent accurate.” When Mr 
Aitken and his friends can learn to con- 
front the truth, they may find a public more 
willing to show sympathy for his plight 

Bottled rumour 

It sniffs of exaggeration 

SO WE are not to panic. Customs officers 
may have been warned to watch out for 
possible Iraqi attempts to smuggle anthrax 
into this country. Yesterday morning the 
story of '‘Saddam's plot” was on every front 
page. But by the afternoon the Home Secre- 
tary was assuring us that there was no 
specific threat to the UK, no evidence to 
indicate that any such attempt had arfnntiy 


been made, and no evidence either that 
such an attempt might be in prospect And 
from Baghdad came reassuring news of an 
new atmosphere of cooperation between 
the UN weapons inspectors and the Iraqi 
regime. What was it all about? 

A number of countries. Jack Straw told 
the House, had received intelligence 
reports about possible threats by Iraq to 
smuggle anthrep r Other sources suggest 
that this information was gleaned in Febru- 
ary while the recent crisis was at its height 
It could have been the product of Iraqi 
black propaganda, designed to destabilise 
the potential enemy — or of US or British 
black propaganda, designed to blacken a 
regime which they were preparing to bomb. 
Either way, it proceeded fey a leisurely 
route to the Home Office and then to 
Downing Street, which approved the all- 
ports warning issued on Mhrch 18 just as 
well that no Iraqi agent decided to slip in a 
beakerftd of anth rax in the meantime. 

Of course it is no joking matter that Iraq 
has sought to maintain either the reality or 
the impression of an unconventional 
weapons programme since the Gulf War. 
Though we hope that the UN Secretary- 
General has changed attitudes as well as 
prevented a new war by his peace mission 
to Baghdad, we cannot yet be sure. But 
Saddam is hardly likely to invite gratuitous 
retaliation. Anthrax in the duty-frees is an 
implausible tale — even if the Govern- 
ment’s favourite tabloid broke the story- 


Cordial entente 

Le nouveau Blair est arrive 

TONY BLAIR was both brave and success- 
ful in v enturing to speak to members of the 
French National Assembly in their own 


den, in their own tongue and live in front of 
the world’s television cameras. He was the 
first British prime minister to do so in 
living memory. It was, rightly, a good news 
story even though it would be much better 
for Britain if speaking publicly in a foreign 
language wasn’t so rare that it was 
regarded as a news item in the first place. 

While the French struggle to stem the 
angllcisation of their language, Britain is 
suffering from a form of linguistic hubris: 
as English becomes the world’s second 
languag e — or first language in the case of 
the Internet — the perceived need to learn 
anything else has been fading. This is 
wrong because knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is still needed for trading, cultural 
and educational reasons — it is even diffi- 
cult to get a job as teacher of English as a 
second language without being conversant 
in the first language of the pupiL Econo- 
mists argue that European monetary union 
— wife a single European central bank 
deciding one rate of interest — won't work 
unless there is labour mobility on a Euro- 
pean scale. But what use is mobility if you 
can’t speak the language of your employer 
let alone your customer? 

French is still the most popular language 
in schools even though interest is declin- 
ing. Some 328.000 pupils took GCSE in 
French last year (18,000 down on the previ- 
ous year) compared to 132,000 taking Ger- 
man and 44,000 Spanish. A recent compari- 
son of the proficiency of European 
teenagers in foreign languages put Britain 
at the bottom. A 12 month inquiry into why 
this is so will be launched next month 
headed by Trevor McDonald. If Mr Blair's 
speech helps to send out the right signals 
about the empowerment of language he will 
have done a great service. Maybe it should 
be enshrined in the welfare-to-work 
programme. 


Letters to the Editor 
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Labouring under 
a disability 

AS A disabled benefit clalm- 
AAantl now realise were I ‘ 
have gone wrong. 1 should 
have become a Labour MP. 
What hypocrisy by this Gov- 
ernment While they are doing 
their uprnost to cut the benefits 
of ordinary disabled people, 
MPs who are disabled can en- 
joy unfold benefit riches - 
(Anger aftitsaU«3-MP*s1n-': : 
crease, March 24). I am now an 
ex-labour Party activist 
HJGemmelL 
Leicester. 

B EFORE the euphoria sur- 
rounding the wish of a tele- 
vision presenter to become 
London's mayor builds itself 
into a bandwagon (Suits yon 
sir, March 23), let us not forget 
that as chairman of the Lon- 
don Arts Board Trevor Phil- 
lips Is responsible fortheclo- 
sure this week of the 
Greenwich Theatre. This will 
deprive the whole of south- 
east London of good subsi- 
dised theatre at an affordable 
price. Do we rea]ly want to 
give him a chance to tinker 
with even larger institutions? 
Jon Plowman, 

London. 

1 A/ITH the news of Saddam's 
VV plans to smuggle anthrax 
into the OK. (Saddam, anthrax 
plot warning, March 24) the ab- 
olition of duty free la surely 
now more urgent than ever. 
Phil Woodford. 

London. 

QO THE own ers o f NCP car ■ 
CD parks have driven off into 
the sunset (From bomb-site to 
£60Qm, March 24). To charge 
for a full hour if motorists 
went even only a few seconds 
over the hour was Iniquitous. 
No wonder they seldom 
showed their faces in public. 
John Alley, 

Cheshire. 


Thick end of a racist wedge 


We may. edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 
The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 10 


plERHAPS Jaci Stephen, 

I who so enjoyed the Bonsai- 
ingafBemard Manning 
(March 21), might (unlike the 
BBC) spare a thought for the 
black British who previously 
thought the Mrs Merton Show 
fairly safe ground. Manning 
was allowed to deliver his 
campaign fin* racism,' and to - 
point carl; several times,' the 
financial hp npfttc nfh« 
activities. 

The BBC saw fit to repeat 
the programme In case any 
racists out there missed it 
Jaci Stephen encouraged her 
readers to follow suit “It’s an 
again tonight,” she ended her 
article. White people may find 
Bernard Manning monstrous 
and incredible, and in an edu- 
cational way, led by the 
thoroughly sensible Mrs Mer- 
ton, “good television". For us 
blacks, he Is the thick end of a 
white wedge. 

The "educational" argu- 
ment was used to give air-time 
to paedophiles — a chance to 
understand the nature of an 
Invisible beast To extend that 
reasoning to known racists 
like Manning, in the week of 
yet another enquiry into why 


Stephen Lawrence’s killers 
still walk free, smacks ofBBC 
naivete on a grand scale. Or is 
the BBC racist? 

Bernard Manning does 
have a right to free speech and 
a right not to give black people 
lifts in his motor. But why did 
the BBC pay him and, as he i 
pointed out on foe pro- • 
gramme, pay him well? The - 
white wedge doesn't come 

much thickpr than Barnard. 
Joanna Traynor. 

Plymouth. 

r\IPAK Ghosh (Letters, 

LJ March 23) protests too 
much. Manning revealed 
more about people of his Ilk 
than a hundred sanitised BNP 
politicalbroadcasts. Dealing 
with race issues becomes 
much easier when people like 
Mr Manning speak their mind 
freely . To me, that which is 
spoken behind closed doora 
and in secretive groups is far 
more fearful 

I rejoiced at the audience's 
very obvious discomfiture at 
Mr Manning's comments — 
the anger and disbelief were 

palpable. Like many other im- 
migrants, I have been subject 


to verbal abuse, shoving, spit- 
ting and, on one or two occa- 
sions, physical violence for no 
reason other than the colour of 
my skin. The audience on Mrs 
Merton, however, did much to 
reaffirm my belief that 
there are a good many people - 
who are not prepared to toler< 
ate the racism propagated by ° - 
Mr Manning. • 

DineshMehta. 

London. • 

D IPAK Ghosh should de- 
velop same tolerance and . 
locate the control switch on • 
his television set Is it not 
enough for self-appointed cem 
sors that perhaps the last of •• 
the greet comedians has effec- 
tively been banned from 
television? i 

tt seems being a comedian " 
and making people laugh in- - 
voluntarily is a disqualifies.- 1 
tion in theage afBen Eton 
and Eddie lizard, who have : 
achieved the status of comic" 
without actually being fanny. 

Surely the PC police can 
allow a small sample afan al- 
ternative point of view on the 
airwaves, if only, In the case of 
Mrt Merton, just to try and 1 " ‘ 


mnrlr, nlholt rnig nrrpwtftrTly ? 

Comedy cannot be measured 
by an approval system. Such 
assessment, while it essential 
for modern “comics”, is 
Inappropriate for the genuine 
article. 

I suspect that the real prob- 
lem lies inthe new audience . 
for comedy. They don't laugh, 
they approve. 
DMcGufimess. 

Manchester. 


*T~HE beauty of Manning's 

I appearance on Mrs Merton 
was to see a fat bigoted buDy 
stood up to and ultimately 
squashed. There was a repent 
before the show quoting Man- 
ning as saying he was going to 
"destroy” Mrs M. but it ap- 
peared that the verdict went 
fl gahK t him. 

In my opinion it was a fine 
piece of self-destruction to 
watch this unspeakably ob- 
noxious egocentric pig talk 
himself into an ever deeper pit 
until he looked utterly bewil- 
dered at what was happening 
and began feebly to repeat 
himself Into oblivion. 

TodKalHdmdian. 

Cheltenham. 


The Bard was the bawdiest of all 


OO DAVID Blunkett be- 
Olieves that Shakespeare 
did not shock or use ba d lan - 
gtmgp{Mfnlstera fn culture 
clash as drama upsets Blno- 
kett, March 24). His plays con- 
tain some of the crudest, most 
pcnverftil and funniest lan- 
guage ever written, although 
it might take some footnotes to 
explain the finer points to a 
modern reader. 

If Mr Blanket! is shocked by 
scenes of rape, torture, mutila- 
tion, child abase, racism, sex- 
ual ambiguity, treason and 
murder, then hemust avoid 
Shakespeare at all costs. And 
how would lie receive a scene 
where a mother is served din- 
ner, only tube told whilsteat- 1 


ing the pie that the meat it 
contains is her dead sons? Ob- 
viously this is.not nearly as 
shocking as the word “fuck- 
ing”. 

Please, Chris Smith, edu- 
cate our education secretary 
or even our richest literary 
tradition, win be presented to 
fixture generations as existing 
solely toe “teaching demoo 

rary, ritiaonWp anH rnnrfll 
and spiritual values” instead 
of showing all aspects of our 
complexity and leaving it to 
each of us to form our own 
opinions — which I would 
claim is the only true 
democracy. 

Hel e n Mordsley. 

London. 
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Pride is such a pain 
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H uman pride is a 
funny thing. The late 
JR Campbell, some- 
time editor , of foe 
Daily Worker, was once in- 
vited by his Soviet hosts to 
admire foe splendour of the 
Red Army as they goose- 
stepped past Lenin’s tomb on 
the anniversary of the Octo- 
ber revolution. “Oil aye, 
they’re verry fine," he 
replied- "But you should see 


the Black Watch." This early 
version of the cricket test 
: would have pleased Norman 
Tebbit, but it probably made 
the Russians decide that 
Campbell wasn’t a wholly 
reliable defender of the 
Socialist Sixth of the World. 
And they would have been 
right wasn’t a lOO-per- 
center, only a 995 percenter. 

I suspect that 995 per cent 
loyalty would pass muster 
with Tony Blair, but not with 
some of his aparatchiks. 
Which may explain why New 
Labour MPs have been fall- 
ing over themselves recently 
to express "pride" in almost 
everything' the gover n ment 
either does; or (more often) 
says it is going to do when 
they find the money. 

It was, alas, Blair himself 
who started this nonsense 
with an that talk about mak- 
ing Britain a "beacon to the 
rest of the world” and turn- 
ing this or that British fasti- 
tution into "the envy" of less I 


fortune peoples. He was at in 
again only yesterday, though 
fa more muted terms, per- 
haps because he was speak- 
ing French in France. 

Perhaps it is the ultimate 
sign of being Old Labour, but 
I find sub-jingoism of this 
sort toe-curlfagiy embarrass- 
ing. - Does niair read the 
French newspapers when be 
Is there on holiday? ff he did, 
he would find it hard to dis- 
cover more than the briefest 
mention at Britain, let alone 
expressions of envy. 

But New Labour was 
scraping the barrel last 
week, when John Prescott 
announced his bizarre plan 
to raise a few million pounds 
for the crumbling London 
Underground system. Al- 
though his yhgme had been 
largely designed to get round 
the Treasury’s absurd ac- 
counting rules for public in- 
vestment, a succession of 
Labour creeps rose to tell 
Prescott that It would give 



A CCORDENG to Blunkett, 
/AShakespearedidnotuse 
foul language, nor did he need 
to shock. So Shakespeare did 
not write aptay called Romeo 
And Juliet in which a 13-year- 
old gill has sex with the coo- 
sexxt other lover's priest Nor 
does that play contain, among 


many nf ^mntiy in- 

nuendo, tiie lines "that she 
were/An open arse, thou a po- 
perfa pearl” And such a play 
could not possibly be pre- 
scribed by the Government for 
13- and 14-year-olds to read. 
Graham Smith: 

London. 


Londoners a tube system of 
which they could be proud. 

Proud? Londoners don’t 
want to be proud of the tube. 
They simply want it to get 
them to work quickly and 
reliably, arid fa slight ly less 
cr owded conditions. More- 
over, they faiow that the citi- 
zens of most other capital 
cities already have exactly 

that 

Pretty soon some ass will 
be telling ns we should be 
proud of the Pound. After all, 
it’s now virtually foe stron- 
gest currency fa the world — 
so strong that it threatens to 
ruin our export industries. 
But then, we’ll probably be 
abolishing it soon. Then we 
can be proud of the euro. 

ALMOST foe only British in- 
stitution which foreigners 
genuinely envy is Nye Se- 
van’s health service. They 
stni do, even fa its present 
state of decay, because it is 
still a lot better than what 


most of them have got So 
yesterday, health secretary 
Frank Dobson fell over him- 
self to put right what he saw 
as a damaging attack onNHS 
doctors, delivered by one of 
his own officials. This un- 
named mandarin was quoted 
fa the- Daily Telegraph as 
saying that cutting waiting 
lists would involve dragging 
consultants off the golf 
courses and sending them 
back to their operating 
theatres. 

But Dobbo, who has enough 
problems already, wants no 
unnecessary trouble with his 
doctors. So he fired (fa letter 
to the Telegraph repudiating 
his nfflrfaT, NHS consultants, 
he declared, were utterly ded- 
icated people whose self-sacri- 
fice kept the NHS going. 

This was a cheaper way of 
dealing with angry consul- 
tants than the one adapted by 
Sevan in 3547. Nye remarked 
famously that he had had to 
ah i f P tiw consultants’ mouths 


Shared, but 
is it cricket? 

OPORT on TV arouses 
Ostrong emotions and the 
somewhat hysterical over- 
reaction of some parties to the 
publication on Friday of foe 
report of the Advisory Group 
on Listed Events, which I 
chaired, may have aroused un- 
necessary feare among sports 
lovers who are not subscribers* 1 
to r jihlfl or Mtrillte r-haniiMH J 

(BBC set to lose live World Cup 
and Test matches, March 21). 

' Before appointing the advi- 
sory group, the Secretary of 
State consulted widely on file 
criteria to betaken. Into ac- 
count indedding whether or 
not tolist an event In order to 
be eligible, an event must meet 
the following main criterion: 
"The event has a special 
national resonance, not simply 


Official: higher education 
figures get higher and higher 


a significance to those who or- 
dinarily follow the sport con- 
cerned; it is an event which 
serves to unite foe nation: a 
shared point on the national 
calendar.” 


Test cricket, whatever its 
importance, can hardly be de- 
scribed as a shared point on 
fho national <-w1pnrinr — it is 

virtually a shared summer — 
ami ft te difficult to apply dif- 
ferent criteria to premier 
league football an d test cricket 

The second point is that the 
B list actually creates much 
more protection for the ayer^ 
agB viewer than was previ- 
ously available. I accept that 
secondary coverage — limit ed 
live coverage, delayed as live 
transmis sion or edited high- 
ligfats at convenient time s — is 
notas good as fURlive coverage 
but it does represent a consid- 
eraWe improvement cm foe 
current position where, if an 
event is not listed, the average 
non-satellite viewer is ztot 
guaranteed any coverage. 

I hope therefore that those 
who read the report will agree 
that much greater protection 
win be afforded to the average 
viewer if the Secretary en- 
dorses our recommendations. 
Lord Gordon ofStrafhhlane. 
House ofLords. 


THE am elusions you draw 

I from your opinion poQ 
(Poor students put off by 
tuition fees, March 24) are not 
borne out by foe level of appli- 
cations for tills year — nor by 

thft Initial flnrirng Knf fho TTni- 

verstty and Colleges Ad- 
ndssjpm Service’s analysis of 

iW^wm ^ U f J iWn n*. . 

Tjth- proposals are fair and 
equitable — and when stu- 
dents read the details, they are 
continuing to apply for highs: 
education courses. As your 
report conceded, the latest fig- 
ures show that more school 
and ttdlfige leavers are apply- 
ing far university this year 
than did so last year. Given last 
year’s extra starters — over 6 
per cant more students went 
early to avoidfees — and stu- 
dents' initial uncertainly 
about our plans, this is a 
highly significant outcome. As 
Tony Higgins ofUCAS has 
said, evidence from applica- 
tions so far is that the numbers 

of students from poorer back- 
grounds have not declined. 

You also report doubts that 


students got the information 
we sent them. We issued well 
over a million leaflets and tar- 
geted school and college leav- 
ers. We followed this up with 
research which found that the 
majority erf students had read 
and understood our proposals. 
Nearly 90 per cent are aware 
that families on low tnramps - 
will not have to pay fees and > 
that many others win only pay 
fa part 80 per cent are also ' 
aware that Increased loans will 
be available to help meet their 
living costs. 

The changes we made will 
mean that universities and col- 
leges wlfl have the money they 
need to improve standards and 
access. Already, we have made 
available an extra £165 mil- 
lion for universities and an 
extra £100 million far farther 
education callages foam April, 
with over 5,000 additional 
higher education places from 
this autumn — the first fruits 
oflifttag tiie cap on expansion. 
David Blunkett MP. 

Secretary of State far 
Education and Employment 


“Our bosses 
spy on union 
meetings’* 


with gold in order to stifle 
their hostility. But the prob- 
lem now is that many consul- 
tants do indeed spend too 
much time on foe golf course. 
The reason, however, isn’t tar 
ginens. It's a tack of cash to 
keep their operating theatres 
open. 

WHEN the Tories tightened 
the screw on unemployed 
thespians, an actor frigid of | 
mfnp found himself being 
asked what he was doing to 
"actively seek work". He de- 
vised the perfect answer, 
which even raised a smile be- 
hind foe counter. “Voting 1 
Labour,” he told them. 

I met Mm again this week. 
Facing the end of a long run, 
he may be baric at “the brew” 
quite soon. Having studied 
Labour’s latest plans for fund- 
ing the arts, he doesn’t know 
what he’ll be telling the dole 
ctarfcs this time: 


Mark Steel Is on holiday 








Abd al-Rahman al-lryani 


Dreams of 
Arab unity 


I N A country where plots 
and intrigue were the 
norm, and political 
careers often provided a 
short cut to the cemetery, 
Abd al-Rahman al-lryani. who 
has died aged 89, had the luck 
and astuteness to survive. 

After years of imprisonment 
and a narrow escape from the 
executioner’s sword, he be- 
came the only civilian ever to 
bold the presidency of north- 
ern Yemen. 

He was bom in Iryan, a vil- 
lage among towering peaks at 
the head of Wadi Zabid, where 
narrow strips of soil perched 
on terraces provide fruit and 
vegetables. At times, the fam- 
ily home; a large house on a 
rock overlooking the village, 
would appear cut off from the 
world by the clouds below. 
Even today, it has no mains 
electricity and is reached by a 
precarious single-track road. 

Despite this isolated rural 
setting, the Iryanis were a 
prominent qadi family — the 
class that by custom has pro- 
duced judges versed in Islamic 
law. After a traditional Is- 
lamic schooling in the capital, 
Sana'a, Abd al-Rahman joined 
al-Ahrar {"the free"), an 
organisation of educated 
young Yemenis committed to 
overthrowing the reactionary 
monarch. Imam Yahya. 

But when tribesmen linked 
to al-Ahrar assassinated Ya- 
hya in 1948. success proved 
shortlived: within a month, 
Yahya's son, Ahmad, assumed 
the throne. Several plotters 
were executed and al-lryani, 
too, was eventually sentenced 
to death. Only minutes before 
he was due to lose his head, 
imam Ahmad snared him. 

Northern Yemen finally be- 
came a republic in 1962 — 
though civil war continued, 
with the monarchists sup- 
ported by the Saudis and the 
republicans by Nasser’s Egyp- 
tian forces. With the depar- 
ture of the Egyptians In 1967, 
al-lryani played a key role in 
the process of national recon- 
ciliation: despite his republi- 
canism, his obvious piety 


Birthdays 


Humphrey Barton, writer 
and broadcaster, 67; Jung 
Chang, novelist 46; Stephen 
DorreLL, Conservative MP. 
46; Prof Sir Raymond Firth, 
anthropologist 97; Prof Sir 
Patrick Forrest, cancer sur- 


made him more acceptable to 
the Saudis. Coming to power 
in an unusually bloodless 
coup in 1967. he found a gov- 
eminent severely weakened 
fry war and trapped between 
the irreconcilable demands of 
an urban population impa- 
tient for reform, the resistance 
of conservative tribal sheikhs, 
and the army’s insatiable ap - 1 
petite tor weapons. ! 

These difficulties were exac- 
erbated by an epic struggle to 
sack his prime, minister, Abd- 
ullah al-HaJari. who had 
allowed Inefficiency and cor- 
ruption to flourish. By way of 
protest. President al-lryani 
went into self-imposed earn* 
until, in February 1974, he felt 
strong enough to replace al- i 
Hajari with the more progres- 
sive Dr Hassan MakkL By 
then, though, it was too late. A 



al-lryani . . . voluntary exile 

plot to oust al-lryani was dis- 
covered; rather than resist, he 
resigned and went to live in 
Syria. 

This unsatisfying and to his 
presidency belies the feet that 
al-lryani was one of the key 
architects of modem Yemen, 
seeking to meld the conflicting 
Interests of modernists and 
traditionalists into a wo rkable 
system of government He 
played a major part in draft- 
ing the 1970 constitution, 
which — unusually for a de- 
veloping country — survived 
almost intact for 20 years. 
Among its most imp o r tan t 


geon, 75; Aretha Franklin, 
soul singer, 56; Paul Michael 
Glaser, actor, 54; Elton 
John, rock singer, 51; Geof- ' 
trey John, chairman, Food 
from Britain, 64; The Most 
Rev Alwyn Rice Jones, 
Archbishop of Wales, 64; Nick 
Lowe, rock musician, com- 
poser, 49; Lord (Anthony) 


innovations was a large, 
mostly elected, consultative 
council — the first (Indirect) 
elections In Yemeni history 
took place in April 1971. 

However, since political 
parties were harmed and coun- 
cil members generally lacked 

any coherent ideology, it be- 
came what one writer de- 
scribed as "an assembly of no- 
tables, oligarchs grouped into 

yr na77 shifting ftn finns and 

only tenuously linked to one 
another and to their 
constituents." 

One of al-lryam’s main diffi- 
culties was that, in order to 
achieve a reconciliation be- 
tween the royalists and repub- 
licans in the aftermath of the 
civil war, he had to expel the 
modernist left and give seats. 
In the council to prominent 
traditionalist sheikhs — 
which resulted in a narrow, 
centre-right regime. 

The British withdrawal 
from Aden in 1967 provided 
the Brst opportunity for north 
and smith Yemen to unite — a 
goal which al-lryani espoused, 
in the hope that it would 
reduce internal conflicts. Two 
unification agreements, 
signed in 1972, were thwarted 
mainly by the northern tribes 
during his presidency, but 
they provided the basis for 

w witiial vmfflrer fotn in 1990. 

Despite his long absence in 
Dam aka is, al-lryani remained 
a popular and respected fig- 
ure, making occasional visits 
to his homeland. His nephew, 
Dr Abd al-Karim atlryani, Is a 
former prime minister of 
north Yemen and currently 
foreign minister of the unified 
state. Only hours before his 
death, perhaps aware that foe 
end was near, he called femily 
and long-lost friends on the 
phone, then asked for a drive 
around the sights of his 
adopted city. It was a Journey 
he did not quite complete. 

Brian Whitaker 

Qadi Abd al-Rahman al-lryani, 
politician, bom July 1909; died 
March 14. 1998 
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A painter 's eye . . . the self-portrait Daniels executed during his retirement in Sussex 

Leonard Daniels 


Art and management 


Quinton, philosopher, 73; 
Christine Russell, Labour 
MP, 53; Gloria Stelnem. fem- 
inist, 64; Lord (Peter) 
Walker, former Conservative 
minister, 66;. Michael Whit- 
lam, director-general, British 
Red Cross Society, .51; Keith' 
Whitson, chief executive. 
Midland Bank, 55. 


I N 1947, Leonard Daniels, 
who has died aged 89, be- 
came principal of Camber- 
well School of Art and 
Crafts. He was to remain for 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, from those optimistic, 
post-war times, when ex-ser- 
vicemen were getting grants, 
the Inner London Education 
Authority was funding artists 
and craftsmen as teachers, 
and studios and classrooms 
were overflowing. 

Daniels's predecessor, Wil- 
liam Johnston, had in 1945 in- 
vited Edward Ardizzone and 
John Minton to teach illustra- 
tion, and William Coldstream, 
Victor Pasmore, Claude Rog- 
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era and Lawrence Gowing — 
members of the Euston Road 
school — to t»>flrh painting. It 
provided a momentum at 
Camberwell's pain ting school 
which was to be sustained for 
many years. 

Leonard reinforced the fine 
art staff by appointing Martin 
Bloch as visiting painter and 
Karel Vogel as head of sculp- 
ture. He steered through the 
evolution of the design depart- 
ment into separate illustra- 
tion, textiles and ceramics de- 
partments while conservation 
of drawings' and documents 
was separated from foe school 
of printing, the third tradi- 
tional component at Camber- 
well. Thus did the school be- 
come less industrially and 
technically orientated, and 
more aligned with fine art 

Bom in London, Daniels 
was educated at Holloway 
school Regent Street Poly- 
technic and the Royal College 
of Art, where he won the 
annual portrait prize in 1932. 
Robust, determined, civilised, 
a little solitary, he used to 
walk from the RCA in South 
Kensington to Battersea Park 
to run in the evenings — be 
was a medal-winning 
sprinter. 

As a painter, he exhibited 
in foe 1930s at the Goupil gal- 
leries and at foe Redfem. He 
taught at several schools, in- 
cluding Clayesmore in Dorset 
and Taunton's in Southamp- 
ton, before moving to South- 
ampton and Portsmouth col- 
leges of art. In 1934, he 
married Frances Rapaport, a 
fellow student 

A fencing accident pre- 
cluded him from wartime mil- 


A Country Diary 


CHILTERNS: From early Feb- 
ruary this year, foe sprays of 
dense, white blossom swaying 
in foe Chiltern hedgerows 
persuaded many font even the 
blackthorn had been tempted 
into unseasonably early 
bloom. But now that merin- 
que-flecked twigs are appear- 
ing on darker, leafless 
bushes, it is plain that those 
precocious flowers were of 
another species altogether. 
The cherry-plum, primus cer- 
astfera, is a close relative of 
foe blackthorn, introduced 
anciently from south-east 
Europe. It is much more wide- 
spread in England than is 
often realised, and in the Chll- 
tems — as becomes obvious 
in those years when foe flow- 
ering of the two species over- 


itary service and he spent a 
happy four years as head of 
painting al Leeds College of 
Art A painting he did for foe 
War Artists Advisory Council 
is now in the Imperial War 
Museum. 

Daniels saw further ahead 
than most He was a shrewd 
judge of character, who ap- 
preciated foe worth of his 
staff With students, he was a 
little remote — “decent" and 
“sensible" were foe language 
of his praise. Under his lead- 
ership. the school was charac- 
terised by confidence and mu- 
tual respect 

His later Camberwell years 
I were shadowed by the illness 
| and death of his wife in 1967. 

| On retirement in 1974, he 
remained in London, where 
he was a churchwarden at 
Christ Church. Lancaster 
Gate, and was surprised to 
find himself sharing his love 
of painting with an Informal 
group of elderly students at 
Kingston Adult Education 
Institute. 

Eventually, he moved to 
i Midhurst, Sussex, painting as 
he always had, portraits espe- 
cially, including one of his 
friend Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, and a self-portrait He 
stubbornly resisted exhibit- 
ing but had recently con- 
sented to a joint showing of 
his own and his wife’s work 
at Winchester Cathedral He 
Is survived by his daughter 
and grandchildren. 

vnm roimicnon 

Leonard Daniels, painter and 
teacher, born November 28, 
1909; died February 24, 1998 


lap — is locally commoner 
than foe blackthorn. One ex- 
planation of this is that the 
shrub was a favourite of foe 
Rothschilds, big landowners 
here in the 19th century. 
Wherever you find whole 
hedges in simultaneous white 
bloom and glossy lime-green 
leaf in early March, it is a 
reasonable bet you are close 
to ex-Rothschild land. If you 
want more strictly botanical 

, testa, the flowers of cherry- 
plum are half as big again as 
blackthorns, and foe spine- 
less young twigs a blotchv 
green, like corroded copper, 
not pure brown. The delicate 
tasting, soft-fleshed fruits — 
yellow or cornelian-coloured 
— rarely materialise, alas, on 
these feral hedgerow shrubs. 




world both of Fells savage 
attacks on pro-E^peansand 
those against the Common- 
wealth. or his fulsome praise 

ists like Margaret Thatcher. 
President de Gaulle, and even 
Mr Krushchev, 
thy to the United Nations 
Tony valued. His own high 
point was as one erf eight 
who resigned foe To*Y 
in May 1957 in pro^^J^; 
old Maanfflans withdrawal 
of British troops firan Egypt- 
He later attacked Macmillan 
as be in g nwTn terestefl in the 
Comm onwealth, for which, he 
was carpeted by his constitu- 
ency party- . „ . 

Tony Fell was popular m 
Yarmouth because he cru- 
saded for local harbour im- 
provements and bridges, and 
v>nH a warm, self-deprecating 
personality. He once told me: 
*T ifve by my wits — unfortu- 
nately, a pretty poor 
livelihood.” 

One of his right-wing col- 
leagues, Sir Cyril Osborne, ex- 
tolled him as “a genuine Tory 
working man,” while the 
Daily Express said he spoke 
• ‘wi th convincing honesty in 
foe language of foe work- 
bench”. This was a reference 
to Fell's w ar t im e work in engi- 
neering, when he was a mem- 
ber of the engineering union 

later he was to become a 

director of a radio Arm. 

His grandfather, Sir Arthur 
Fell, had preceded him as 
Conservative MP for Yar- 
mouth. from 1906 to 1922. His 
naval officer father, Com- 
mander David Fell, had 
settled in New Zealand as a 
sheepfarmer In 1926, when 
Tony was 12. 

H IS super-patriotism 
combined with a dis- 
taste for the British es- 
tablishment derived from his 
colonial period. “When we ar- 
rived -in New Zealand, there 
was no Ottawa Agreement,” 
he recalled. “My family suf- 
fered desperately hard times 
When Ottawa came along, I 
saw foe good of acts of empire 
preference at first hand. I 
shall go on fighting for foe 
Commonwealth . . 

In New Zealand, he was 



I 

iSSiT managed to win Us 

grandfather's old seat in 1961. 

F bt.t. was always a right- 
wing Empire- wors hip- 
per. first surfacing m 
1954 as an opponent of evacu- 
ating the British bases in 

SL He hailed Anthony 
IdS’s invasion of Suez m 
1956 . His anfoAmerfcanta- 
stincts deepened when 

dent Eisenhower pressed 

Macmillan to withdraw, 
which he denounce d as ca- 
pitulation” to Egypt s ^Presi- 
dent Nasser. He rejoined foe 
parliamentary party a year 
later under threats from Yar- 
mouth to deselect him. 

\s an imperialist, his great- 
est enthusiasm was for people 
like his Rhodesian friend Sir 
Roy Welensky, whom he vis- 
ited in I960 as the guest of Sir 
Roy's public relations firm. 
Voice and Vision, which had 
been commissioned to help 
save Sir Roy's Central Afri- 
can Federation. When I 
lunched him on his return* he 
acclaimed Sir Roy as one of 
the world’s three greatest 
men — foe others being de 
Gaulle and Krushchev. 

Tony’s villains were those 
friendly to foe US, the UN or 
the European Economic Com- 
munity. In 1961, he labelled 
Macmillan as a “national di- 
saster” for trying to enter foe 
Common Market, while as- 
suring Supermac that this 
was not “personal rudeness", 
a line that did not wholly 
reassure Yarmouth Tories. 

Apart from the 1966 general 
election, when his seat went 
Labour, Fell held Yarmouth 
until his resignation in 1983. 
And after all the verbal war- 
fare, he was knighted in 1982 
by his new heroine, Margaret 
Thatcher. He leaves his wife, 
June, a son and a daughter. 

Andrew Roth 

Sir Anthony Fell, politician, bom 
May 18. 1914; died March 20, 
1998 


Empire loyalist 
. . -Sir Anthony 
Fell shows off 
the insignia of 
his knighthood 
outside 
Buckingham 
Palace in 1982. 
“His villains 
were those 
friendly to the 
US, the UN or 
the European 
Economic 
Community* 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


WE HAVE been asked to clar- 
ify some points In an article 
about the BBC/Discovery deal 
headed. Auntie crosses the 
rubicon. Page 28, March 2L 
The BBC will own loo per cent 
not 50 per cent of BBC Amer- 
ica. The BBC says Discovery 
will not as it said in the 
article, “go walkabout in the 
BBC archives, selecting what- 
ever it wants”. The BBC will 
run and schedule foe channel; 
Discovery will market it 

AN ARTICLE on the Econom- 
ics Page. Page 19. March 23, 
by Charles Secrett headed 
Seeing red over Brown's 
green stance, correctly Identi- 
fied Mr Secrett as director of 


Friends of foe Earth. . How- 
ever, it then added the 
following disclaimer, “These ! 
personal opinions do not nec- i 
®sarily reflect foe policy of 
that organisation.” That was 
quite wrong. Mr Secrett was 
asked to write foe article as 
tector of FoE and it did 
indeed represent the official 
view of foe organisation. 

IN A SIDEBAR on the Policv 
and Politics page, Page 9,Ves- 
teitiay, foe ship Mary Celeste 
was referred to as Marie Ce- 
tte French expression 
ft* . sur ' "as used without 
the circumflex. 

GENE NELSON, fo B dancer, 


But, in cultivation, they are 
known as myrobalans, popu- 
larised by locals to “melly- 
bellies". which fuels confu- 
sion with yet a third type of 
plum, the mirabelle, which is 
a cultivated variety of the 
bullace, primus domestica ssd 
insuitin. it is hard work being 
a primus pedant in these 
Bucks borderlands. Hedge- 
rows and abandoned orchards 
contain a riot of intermediate 
types, sports, crosses and 
local peculiarities, some of 

vuLages. The “Edlesbo rough 
prune once provided purple 
dye for foe Luton hat trade. 
nn,«J.°' C 4 le<1 "Aylesbury 

at nearby Halton in the war 
RICHARD MABEY 


actor and director, who ap- 
peared in the Birthdavs 
column on this pagTySSS 
day. died in September 1996. 
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Publishing mergers 




Titanic: a myth 
for the 20th 
century 

8 


POPE JOHN MULI 


tommorrson 


PneSESENTCUNTON 


Meet some 
German 

literary types 

At least, they are all published by Random House, which 
is being taken over by the German giant Bertelsmann. 
Can the book world survive such mergers? 

By Stephen Moss and Chris Barrie 


W HEN Random 
House bought 
Reed Consumer 
Books last year; 
it was labelled 
the publishing. merger of the 
d e cade. Some threw up their 
hands in horror at the concen- 
tration of so much publishing 


muscle in one firm,' so many of 
Britain's finest literary 
imprints m one corparateHQ, 
Yet that merger has now been 
dwarfed by the news thatlast 
year's predator has become the 
pres 'and that Random House 
is now to be bought by the 
giant German media conglom- 
erate Bertelsmann AG. 

BerfrJsmann is reportedly 
paying £L4 billion (£840 mil- 
lion) to buy Random 
which it will merge with Ban- 
tam Douhleday Dell to create a 
company with 10 per cent of 
the $gl billion US book market 
Its presence wfflbeoqpaHy the 1 -. 
mldnhle in the UK; the literaiy" 
imprints of Random House 
will be allied with the block 
buster imprints of Transworid 
to create a company that will 
have an intimidating presence 
to BrftishJiction publishing. 

The history of puHisbing, 
particnlariy to Britain, to the 
past 30 years has beat one of 
ever-increasing concentration 
and the elimination of inde- 
pendents.,. The” imprints 
founded and run by “gentie- 
man” publishers such as 
fffrTrriRh Hamflton l Victor Gol- 
lancz and Frederick Warburg 
were to turn absorbed into 
conglomerates. Now; to a 
development which Sad Marx 
would no doubt recognise, 
these larger groups are them- 
selves the targets for compa- 
nies that operate at a global 
level and across all media. 

Old-etagers, understandably 
become misty-eyed at such 
developments. Anthony- Cur- 
tis, literary editor on the Sun- 
day Telegraph and Financial 


Times between 1960 and 1990, 
recently published a book 
called Lit Ed which offers fas- 
cinating insights into this van- 
ished world. . Ven e rabl e 
publishers snob as Hannah 


Hamilt on (the man, n ot th e 
Imprint) would drop Curtis 
courteous notes about debut 
novels they thought merited 
attention. _ 

Lit Ed gives a sense of a 
group of like-minded individn- 
als — writers, publishers, aca- 
demics, _ booksellers — 


fascinated by books, ideas, cul- 
tural exchange. It would be 
wrong to suggest that this has 
disappeared completely but in 
a world now governed by con- 
glomerate power there 
dear dangers that the bond 
between authors and publish- 
ers will be weakened. There is 
also a risk that publishers may 
be less keen to nurture new tal- 
ent in favour of the ban It a hU> 

■ Maik Le Fanu, general sec- 
retary of ‘ the Society of 
Authors, sees little logic to the 
latest merger and believes that 
to the long run authors wiH 
suffer. ‘There have been seis- 
mic chang es to the past few 
years and this is yet one more. 
Reed authors were bought by 
Random House and trans- 
ferred; now they face more 
uncertainty about the future. 
In'fhe short term, probably not 
much will happen. But sooner 
nr later tthere is sure to be 
some; ’ rationalisation 1 — and 
that wiE result in fewer oppor- 
tunities for authors.” 

■ Authors, Le Farm believes, 
are essentially conservative in 
their dealing s with p nhlMhars 
and the y w ant certainty ar »d 
stability They want to know 
that the editor who commis- 
sioned them will be there two 
years down the line when the 
book has to be produced and 
promoted. “Transworid and 
Random House are both rather 
good publishing operations,' 
he says. "Transworid is 
medium-sized and energetic; 
it's had a vary stable and com- 
petent management, and it is 
well Tiypd by authors: Random 
House UK is much bigger; but 
it has absorbe d- the Reed 
imprints. ; - !, surprisingly 

grriiTMithTy Bringing them 

together doesn’t seem to make 
much sense and wise publish- 
ers know that” 

Le Farm's point is empha- 
sised by the reported circum- 
stances of the deal. It was 
brokered in the US by Be rtete- 
mann’ s chief , e x e cuti v e el ect, 
Thomas MIddtehqf% and SI 
Newhouse, - rftafntuin . of J 
Advance Publica t ions, who 
met at a party last November 
for the latter's 70th 
birthday(1). The UK book 
industry wbidifcas been gath- 
ered at the Ixindon Book Fair 
this week, had bad no indica- 
tion that a deal was Imminent, 
and even the Random House 
UK board was not informed 
until 980am on Tuesday Just 


tlon. How sweet that thought 
must be to those Reed staff 
forced out last yean ' 

-Yet it is only recently that 
financiers have considered 
the book industry to be wort h 
massive investment. Profes- 
sional investors traditionally 
believed th at there was li ttle 
prospect of growth, given the 
pressure totura hooks around 
East and pay ever-increasing 
advances for big sellers. 

But Pearson, the UK media 
company that owns the Finan- 
cial Times and Penguin Books, 
excited City interest recently 
with the revelation that Inter- 
net sales of hooks could yield 
fid profit margins. The group 
told City analysts that trials 

with America Online — which 
happens to be Spa* cent owned 
by Bertelsmann — had pro- 
duced 40 per cent growth quar- 
ter on quarter; an astonishing 
rate of increase. Selling books 
over the Net is also more prof- 
itable, putting out the retailer 
anrt leaving all the marg in to 
the publisher. If the book com- 
pany owns a large back list — 
as Penguin does — then the 


prospects are even better The 
publisher can store old 
fevourltes cheaply and mail 
them out as customers order 
them electronically 

Rgr tobmumn ft oplf Is setting 
up Books Online, a large Inter- 
net bookshop. But the Bertels- 
mann acquisition, of Random 
House is also part of a wider 
strategy by media conglomer- 
ates to prepare themselves for 
the explosive growth of digital 
television its associated 
interactive services. Digital 
technology means that con- 


sumers will be abite to buy con- 
tent from various distribution 
sources, many of them to be 
found via TV channels or web 
sit es. As the distribution sys- 
tems — cable, terrestrial and 
satellite broadcasting and fh*» 
Net — change, so control of 
content becomes key 
Large mwtta companies 
want to own the intellectual 
property rights to as many 
“products” as possible, 
whether to Tniwrin, film, TV or 


books. By owning a book com- 
pany the wiedta conglomerate 
wm hope to have the first look 
at fixture Tom (Haneys and 
John Grishams. Managers will 
want to exploit famous hrands 
by erplntHng merr-handlsing 

opportunities. T-shirts, CD- 
Roms. breakfast cereals — an 
can be sold off the bade of a 
successful TV show ot book. 

UT to exploit these 
opportunities, man- 
agement will be 
crucial. Book pub- 
lishing already 

been characterised by Its poor 
leadership a carious mis- 
match of cost-cutting man- 
agers and author-friendly 
editors. If the media conglom- 
erates are fully to exploit their 
new-found reserves of t alen t, 

they win need to do better than 
they have managed to the past 
Rupert Murdoch’s disenchant- 
ment with HarperCoIlins, and 
the public row over China and 
Chris Patten’s book, suggest 



how difficult it is to manage 
these sprawling empires. 

Back at Random House, 
executives were putting mi a 
brave fece yesterday Bertels- 
mann haa said that naithar of 

the two bouses win suffer as a 
result of the merger. But to 
reality thane are sure to he 
casualties. For example; 
Transworid recently set up a 
quality-paperback imprint 
called Anchor With Random 
House’s all-conquering Vin- 
tage now mx board, that may 
seem surplus to requirements. 

Not surprisingly pundits on 
the publishing side of the busi- 
ness are more s anguine than 
many ot the authors, though 
they accept that authors may 
now have a tougher time as 
there wffl be less competitive 
bidding. Nor win this be the 
last mega-merger News Inter- 
national is hoping to sell 
HarperCoIlins: and one possi- 
ble buyer is the cash-rich Pear- 
son, which owns Penguin. In 
the paranoid worid of media 


tycoanery the mighty Viking 
Penguin may now feel it has to 
get even mig htier in the face of 
Transworid/Random House. 
And so it goes. 

There is, however a less 
apocalyptic argument It posits 
that, even as this apparently 
inexorable concentration of 
capital proceeds, space opens 
qp for smaller publishers; that, 
to effect, a n ew bree d of inde- 
pendents is growing up who 
are foster on their feet than the 
conglomerates and offer 
new authors more support 
Fourth Estate, Bloomsbury 
and Granta are cases in point 
— good, eager publishers with 
flnn lteta and a cnrnmttmant to 
high-quality fiction. There is 
lots of evidence that smaller 
publishers can compete,” 
according to one industry ana- 
lyst These things ebb and 
flow, and there still seems to be 
space for independents.” 

As for authors, they are 
likely to depend increasingly 
on agents. As the “gentleman” 


publishers disappear; editors 
become more mobile, and the 
writer’s publishing house 
becomes less of a home, the 
agent has become a more cen- 
tral figure: not just deal-makes 
but confidant, mentor; and 
often quasi-editor 

Bertelsmann may be hoping 
that by tying up authors in its 
vast empire, it wffl increase its 
opportunities to other media. 
Net a Grisham book, for exam- 
ple, and the film win follow 

But deals rarely work that way 
— and the new breed of super- 
sharp agents wffl try to make 
sure that authors do not put all 
their eggs to one media bariret 


Sources; (1) New \hrk Times, 
March 241998. 
SqiU l ijMou re — ! Disney; 
Bertelsmann; Securities Data 
Company; Fortune. 
dh^ih fcas PaddyAaan; Store VWais. 
Bma t l i! Matt Keating. 

Stephen Moss is the Gua re fian^ 
Bterary editor; Chris Barrie is media 
business correspondent 
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Third World crisis deepens 

of going with flow 




Lean times . . . food aid to developing countries ha* declined sharply since thla US consignment arrived in Somalia in 1992 
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World Bank says 
private investors 
cannot offset aid 


Charlotte Denny 

EVELOPING 
countries face a 
deepening crisis 
as rich govern- 
ments' aid budgets 
sink to new lows, the World 
Bank warns today. Their 
problems will be compounded 
by the fall-out from the Asian 
crisis which has caused pri- 
vate investors to pull out of 
emerging markets. 

Private investment in low- 
and middle-income countries 
reached an all-time high last 
year of $256 billion, six times 
the size of official aid budgets, 
according to the Bank's 
annual report on aid and in- 
vestment, published today. 
But most of the money was 
lent before turbulence began 


to spread throughout Asia in 
the second half of the year, 
causing investors to retreat 
from emerging markets. 

"This is a year where we 
saw not just the opportunities 
but also the risks of interna- 
tional capital flows." said 
Joseph Stigiitz, the World 
Bank's chief economist "The 
East Asian crisis — and its 
worldwide ramifications — 
reminds us of the risks that 
private capital poses for all 
countries." 

The Bank forecasts that 
three of the five countries in- 
volved in the crisis, Indone- 
sia, Thailand and South 
Korea, will suffer economic 
contraction or zero growth 
this year, while growth rates 
in Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines will ML sharply. - 

Third World countries not 


involved in the original crisis 
will also suffer from the fall- 
out according to the Bank, as 
investors lump them with the 
countries in trouble. Long- 
term investment flows to de- 
veloping countries may fan in 
1998. adding to the problems 
caused by the ongoing decline 
in aid from rich countries. 

Official aid from western 
governments, which remains 
the most important source of 
development finance for the 
poorest countries, declined 
last year to $379 billion, a 
drop in real terms of 129 per 
cent on the previous year, 
and the fifth year In a row 
that grants and soft loans to 
the most needy countries 
have declined. Aid budgets 
are nearly a third lower than 
10 years ago in real terms. 

“There Is a real danger that 
... we are reaching such new 
lows that we will not he able 
to provide the development 
needs of the world's poorest 
countries in today's global i 
economy,” said Masood Ah- , 
med, the Bank's vice-presi- 
dent for poverty reduction.” 

Aid budgets have Mien to 
095 per cent of rich countries’ 
annual output, compared 
with 095 per cent when the 
West was at its most generous 


In the early 1980s. Only the 
Scandinavian countries meet 
the 0.7 per cent target set by 
the United Nations. 

The Bank says donors have 
been ge tting stingier at a time 
when more people need aid. 
The number of people living 
an less than a $1 a day rose 
from 12 billion in 1987 to 
19 billion In 1993, while ac- 
cess to education and health 
services has worsened. 

‘The decrease in foreign aid 
threatens many of the poorest 
countries in the world, which 
are most in need of capital but 
have fire least ability to at- 
tract private money," said 
Professor Stigiitz. 

The Bank blames the tur- 
moil In Asia mostly on under- 
regulated, weak financial sec- 
tors in the countries 
concerned. But destabilising 
"hot money" flows turned 
what began as a problem In 
the Thai property market into 
a crisis for the whole region. 
Investors rushed to pull out 
money from the crisis-hit 
countries, compounding the 
structural problems. 

Prof Stigiitz said it was 
time to talk about reforms 
"that can bring the advan- 
tages of globalisation while 
reducing their risks". 
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I N RECENT times the World 
Bank's Global Development 
report has been som ethin g 
of a cheerleader for private- 
sector cash flows — but not in 
1997. Although the volumes 
reached a record S256 billion, 
op from S247 billion in 1996, 
the severe problems in basing 
development on private-sec- 
tor Slows has been horribly 
exposed In Asia. 

Such flows bring with them 
high risks, as the Asian econ- 
omies are learning, while the 
focus of most of the cash on 
the larger economies means 
even tighter squeezes on 
those at the bottom of the 
scale. Official development 
assistance is on a downward 
spiral, despite repeated prom- 
ises by the British and other 
governments that eventually 
they will hit the United 
Nations' 0.7 per cent target,. 

The most devastating con- 
clusion of the report is that 
the crisis in Asia has been so 
severe that the worst affected 
countries, Indonesia, Thai- 
land and South Korea, will 
face economic contraction or 
zero growth this year, not 
merely a cut in their excep- 
tional growth rates. The con- 
tagion from Asia also will cut 
some 1.5 per cent of Latin 
American growth. 

The critical lesson for lend- 
ers to emerging markets is 
that they need to focus on the 
quality of the financial sector, 
not simply traditional macro- 
economic measures. As for 
the international financial 
community, it needs to find 
ways of ensuring that funds 
do not exit at the first signs of 
difficulty. This means encour- 
aging longer-term lending 
packages, perhaps under- 
pinned in suitable cases with 
guarantees provided by the 
World Bank. 


French call for closer defence links 


Mark Miner 

Deputy Financial Editor 


A SENIOR French min- 
ister yesterday called 
for British Aerospace 
and the French mili- 
tary aircraft maker, Dassault 
to develop a joint industrial 
and commercial strategy as 
part of a radical realignment 
of the European defence 
industry. 

Alain Richard, France's de- 
fence minister, also described 
Britain's GEC as an ideal 
partner for his country's own 
defence electronics group, 
Thomson CSF. 

But Mr Richard underlined 


his government’s reluctance 
to privatise France's premier 
defence company, Aerospa- 
tiale, leaving In place one of 
the main obstacles to a corpo- 
rate pan-European restruc- 
turing of an industry now 
largely in the private sector. 

Mr Richard made it Clear 
that France would prefer a 
sectoral approach, rather 
than a "big bang” solution 
through the merger of the 
leading British. French and 
German players. 

The French defence minis- 
ter’s comments, in an inter- 
view with the French finan- 
cial newspaper, Les Echos, 
come days ahead of the dead- 
line set by the British, French 


and German governments for 
Aerospatiale, BAe and Ger- 
many’s Daimler Benz Aero- 
space (DASA) to come up with 
a strategy for greater coopera- 
tion within the industry to 
combat the threat posed by 
the big US defence groups. 

According to Mr Richard: 
“The essential thing is to rap- 
idly bring together, in an effi- 
cient way, the maximum 
number of activities of all the 
European players. 

“FOr my part I think that 
the merger of different Euro- 
pean firms will take full effect 
if Industrial and commercial 
agreements have first been 
drawn up in each of the large 
sectors concerned." 


None of the companies — 
all partners in Airbus Indus- 
trie, the civil aircraft consor- 
tium — will comment on their 
joint proposals ahead of their 
submission to the respective 
governments. 

Mr Richard's sectoral ap- 
proach could fit the pattern of i 
Airbus Industrie, which is 
being turned from a partner- 
ship into a fully-formed com- 
pany, as well as the Matra- 
BAE missile joint venture 
and may foreshadow the pro- 
posals that BAe, DASA and 
Aerospatiale will table next 
week. That would leave the 
way open, for the strategy to 
be extended to include the 
likes of Sweden's SAAB. Ita- 


ly’s Finmeccanica and CASA 
in Spain. 

Mr Richard said that be 
remained committed to a 
merger of Aerospatiale and 
Dassault But he called for 
close clinks between Das- 
sault which makes the Rafale 
and Mirage 2000 fighters, and 
BAe, which is involved In the 
contruction of the rival Euro- 
fighter and Tornado aircraft 

"Some points are essential, 

particularly that the future 
European entity combine all 
the European activities in 
combat aircraft 

"This assumes that the 
companies, notably Dassault 
Aviation and British Aero- 
space. can form a common in- 


dustrial and commercial 
strategy." 

At the same time GEC 
would be "an excellent part- 
ner Ifor Thomson CSF] — but 
other alliances are possible." 

Last year GEC sought to 
take part in the privatisation 
of Thomson and the UK com- 
pany has made no secret that, 
through its GEC Marconi sub- 
sidiary, it regards itself as the 
natural centre of gravity of 
the European defence elec- 
tronics Industry. 

Despite their ambitions in 
Europe, neither BAe nor GEC 
is likely to want to close the 
door on future cooperation 
with US defence equipment 
manufacturers. 


Boots advantage 


M ARKS & Spencer has 
gone for a premium In- 
vestment and personal 
loan market, Tesco and Sains- 
bury have veered towards 
retail banking, and now Boots 
is offering insurance options. 
The customer base for what 
will be catholic range of 
cover, including accident and 
serious illness policies, as 
well as dental and "gap year” 
coverage will be built upon up 
to 8 million customers, many 
of them women, who have be- 
come enthusiastic users of 
the Boots Advantage card. 

Boots sees the Advantage 
card as a valuable marketing 
tool which, once it is fully 
wired up, will provide every 
branch manager with a de- 
tailed data base on which to 
base marketing strategies. 
Eventually, Boots hopes that 
the Advantage card will be- 
come the repository of health 
facts including allergies to 
drugs and other information 
which will be useful to dis- 


pains to point out that it* ill 
St be entering the retail 

banking bus ^? e f^' c 
competitors. That is because 
it wants to focus on health 
related insurance matter 
and is not sure how P«^tf |»f 
such banking serv-ic^ 

This will come as a relief to 
Nat West bank- Next month 
Lord Blyth, who has been 
seen widely as the next chair- 
man of the bank, attends his 
first board meeting as a non- 
executive. Neither patty wul 
want the kind of conflict of 
interest which arose when 
Tesco went into banking* 
requiring Lord MacLaurin s 
departure from the crowded 
NatWest boardroom. 

Savoy polish 

O vershadowing the 
strong results from the 
Savoy, which saw prof- 
its up 54 per cent at the oper- 
ating level to £242 million, is 
the question of its fiiture 
ownership. The Savoy could 
continue to go it alone, as a 
remote subsidiary of Gra- 
nada, but that is unlikely. Ex- 
pansion and refurbishment is 
an expensive business, and 
that is partly reflected in the 
results, which show a much 
higher interest charge of 
£2 million. Moreover, the 
work is not yet completed. 
Next target for the Ramon 
Pan] ares treatment is Simp- 
son ’s- in -th e-Strand, which is 
ready for a kitchen modern- 
isation. air conditioning and 
a restored interior. 

Where the final decision on 
a bid will be taken is still ob- 
scure, despite the endless 
speculations about where real 
control lies. Gerry Robinson 
at Granada is plainly the 
most important player but, as 
would-be buyers over the 
years have found, the family 
of the late Sir Hugh Wontner 
has huge capacity to delay 
matters. The most encourag- 
ing aspect about the bid ar- 
rangements is that Mr Pan- 
jares has a seat on the 
committee of the hoard which 
considers the offers. That 
should at least ensure that the 
successful buyer is one that 
believes the Savoy brand has 
further to go here and over- 
seas. 


Newcastle way 

I T HAS been a brutal battle 
but the three non-execu- 
tives at Newcastle United 
— Sir Terence Harrison, Den- 
nis Cassidy and John Mayo 
— have struck a real blow for 
corporate governance with 
their removal of Freddy Shep- 
herd and Douglas Hall from 
the board. It goes further than 
that, however. Ideally, the 
three musketeers want to see 
a restructuring at tbe club. 
This would involve a divest- 
ment of the Hall family hold- 
ings. first to below 50 per cent 
8hd eventually towards io- 
11 Per cent Similarly, they 
want to end the duality be- 
tween the "club chairman" 
and the pic chairman, which 
alloTO a divide-and-rule pol- 
lcy - AH sensible stuff, which 

tafl ri!3. UaUy apply to 331 fQot - 
35 welJ 35 other pics 

th ? re are dominant 
holdings that act to the detri- 
ment of the minority 


Forget education 
- Britain thrives 

on total crap 


Mart Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 

G ERALD Ratner was 
right — some British 
goods are crap. Ear- 
rings bought for the price 
of a prawn sandwich or 
£4.95 decanters may not be 
de rigeur, bat they are all 
many impoverished Brit- 
ons can afford, says a 
report out today. 

And what is more, pre- 


tending that the country's 
economic salvation lies 
simply in a better trained 
workforce Is an act of 
national self deception. 
“Gerald Ratner paid the ul- 
timate price for his hones- 
ty,” says Ewart Keep, of 
Warwick Business School. 
“For many British compa- 
nies competitiveness lies 
not in upskilling workers 
to make high quality prod- 
ucts, but through price. 

“Providing companies 



*We also do cut-glass sherry 
decaliters complete with six 
glasses on a silver-plated tray that 
your butler can serve you drinks on, 
all for £4.95. People say: s How can 
you sell this for such a low price?’ I 
say because it is total crap’ 

Gerald Ratner, left, in 1991 


Treasury milks 

PO - new chief 

gsfciws ".a- 

To!Lr ue * me Post 

continues to milk It hteSS, foreign compa- 

J f r K; ^ new chairman, S^^^^hnology. 


with more highly skilled 
workers can only increase 
levels of dissatisfaction 
when those workers are 
employed in poor quality, 
low paid jobs.” 

In a report for the Em- 
ployment Policy Institute, 
the jobs think-tank, Mr 


Keep and Ken May hew, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 
question the Prime Minis- 
ter's focus on “education, 
education, education” as 
laudable but not necessar- 
ily likely to make UK pic 
more competitive. Many . 
British firms rely on “low- 


spec" strategies based on 
lower price rather than 
higher quality. 

Such strategies do not 
require highly trained, well 
educated workers, espe- 
cially when the UK has 
roughly one fifth or the 
European Union's poor. 


who cannot afford to pay 
“MS* prices. Improved 
skills will ‘add valae to 

when com- 

"tt* 1 Actors such as 
quality improvements a 
wealthier customer base 
and fairer workplaces. 6 

PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN 5MTH 


business 

J^ar. «£ S *««SSi 2 “ ^gtog the 

mgU fi^om its ■£mS3 *5??^ a * 

possible. ■ 50011 83 showed that ife Justness 

msmi 


Australia 2.439 
Austria 20.96 

01.51 

Canada Z32 
Cyprus 0.07 
Denmark 11 43 
Finland 9.1a" 
Franca 9.97 


Germany £9880 
Greece 525.50 
Hong Kong 1i64 
•ndla 66.28 

island 1.1857 
taraaj 6.03 
Italy 1859 


Malaysia 6.00 
SK 5 0-6472 

"stnerlatids 3.3460 
Norway 

304.10 

SaUdj ^Bbia 6.19 


ftnflapor8 2.fc 

fnwh Africa 8.13 
Spain 251.40 
Sweden 13.01 
Swkzartancl ZA& 
Turkey 383,640 
USA 1.6414 


Arabia 6.19 383,640 

SuppsM by ( USA 1.6414 

Mokol and mo&lgr) 
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Racing 


McCoy equals 
record with double 


Tony Paley on the remarkable rider who 
clocked up his 221st winner of the season 


T ony mccoy is 

poised to pass another 
landmark In his so far 
remarkably short but 
glittering career at Ludlow 
today when be should set a 
new record for the number of 
winners in a season. 

A doable- at Chepstow yes- 
terday on Lannkaran and 
Fomme Secret took the 23- 
year-old on to the 221-winner 
mark, equalling the number 
of winners ridden by Peter 
Scudamore in the 1988/89 

campaign 

McCoy has three rides on 
short-priced favourites for 
Martin Pipe at Ludlow and 
has an obvious nhan^ of get. 
ting the winner he requires in 
the first race of the day 
aboard Doctoor in the Seifton 
Claiming Hurdle. 

After Pomme Secret had. 


won the Court Selling Hurdle 
yesterday in typical McCoy 
style, the Pipe-trained gelding 
nialdng every yard of the run- 
ning and responding gamely 
to the champion Jockey's driv- 
ing in the dosing stages to see 
off Sunrise Special, the Jockey 
said: 

“If a absolutely brilliant to 
equal somebody like Scu’s re- 
cord as he was a fantastic 
jockey and obviously I would 
not have been able to do it 
without the help of Martin 
Pipe and my agent Dave 
Roberts.” 

Pipe was absent holidaying 
in Portugal but sp eaking by 
mobile phone to his son David 
he said: "I am absolutely over 
the moon for Tony and de- 
lighted he's equalled Scu's re- 
cord ou one of our horses.” 

Scudamore missed seeing 


Hustler ruled out of National 

N EXT week’s Grand i him ready,*’ said his 
National, vhich isshnn. tralnap ir»l 


I N National, which is shap- 
ing up to be one of the 
weakest in years, was far- 
ther depleted yesterday 
when Young Hustler was 
ruled oat of the race, unites 
Tony Paley. 

“Young Hustler knocked 
himself when fifth in th»> 
National Hunt Chase, at 
Cheltenham last week. It's 
not a serious injury but it’s 
bad enough that there 
won't be long enough to get 


him ready," said his 
trainer Nigel Twiston- 
Davies. 

Meanwhile Senor El Be- 
trutti must come through a 
home gallop on Friday to 
earn a trip to Ain tree but is 
more likely to run in the 
Marten Cup Chase than the 
National stated trainer 
Susan Nock yesterday. 

The going on the National 
course is reported to be on 
the soft side of good with 
more rain forecast. 


his record equalled but said 
on arriving at the course alter 
the race: “Obviously Z am 
quite sad my record has as 
good as gone and I didn't 
really know how it would af- 
fect me. 

“It’s great for the sport and 
I hope Tony finishes the sea- 
son in one piece as it's a gru- 
elling schedule for him, but 
It's much easier riding win- 
ners than losers — you 
take that from me.” 

McCoy had kicked off the 
afternoon in winning style 
when enterprisingly stealing 
a clear advantage on the 
home turn on Tim Forster’s 
Lannkaran in the Beagles 
Novice Hurdle. 

“Nobody told him to do that 
and that's why he's the cham- 
pion jockey.” said the win- 
ning trainer. “He just seized 
the Opportunity tO gO Hoar _ 
an ordinary jockey would not 
have done that as he would 
have got a bollocking.” 

Ardrom (4.10) is well 
regarded by connections who 
were originally p lanning to 
run her in the Hoechst Pana- 
cur Novice Final at Newbury 
on Saturday. She is suggested 
as a sporting nap in much less 
exalted company In the Brad- 
den Novice Handicap Hurdle. 
at Towcester today. 

Paul Webber's runner 
found Fakenham's tight track 
too sharp last time and will be 
much better suited by the stiff 
uphill finkh at the Northamp- 
tonshire course where she 
was sixth to Oi Mother in No- 
vember. She was travelling 
well until two out that day 
when the lack of a recent out- 
ing began to telL 
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Boxing 


King set to put 
up Akinwande 
against Holyfield 


John Rawtlng 


T HE British heavyweight 
Henry Akinwande, de- 
spite showing all the 
figbtlng resolve of a pacifist 
with a gun at his bead In his 

i last world title attempt, is set 
to challenge Evander Holy- 
field, holder cf the World Box- 
ing Association and Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation 
versions of the world title. 

The deal is “95 per cent 
done” according to Showtime 
Television pay-per-view 
sources in the United States, 
with the fight listed for New 
York's Madison Square Gar- 
den on June 6. It would be the 
Garden’s first heavyweight 
title fight since Riddick Bowe 
blasted out a pathetically out- 
of-condition Michael Dofaes in 
one round in February 1993. 

This contest is unlikely to 
be much better. While fans 
hope for a unification match 
between the World Boxing 
Council champion Lennox 
Lewis and Holyfield to sort 
out the true champion, that 
fight seems as distant as ever. 
Both speak of long-term de- 
sire for the meeting but their 
words have a hollow ring. 

Lewis picks Up $4 milli on 
for his title defence against 
Shannon Briggs in Atlantic 
City on Saturday; Holyfield 
could make at least twice as 
much, and both should pick 
up victories with the mini- 
mum of stress and without 
undue risk of defeat 
Akinwande -has only one 
professional defeat but such 
was the shameful manner of 
Julian Herbert his five-round disqu aliflca- 


Spot on. . . thumbs op for Tony McCoy after scoring on Pomme Secret 


tion against Lewis in Lake 
Tahoe last July that few be- 
lieved be would merit a 
second chance. 

His hug-don’ t-punch policy 
should have confined the gan- 
gling, 6ft 7in 30-year-old to bit- 
part actor on the heavyweight 
stage but his contract with 
Don King ensures he is bad; as 
a non-threatening support act 
for Holyfield who, with Mike 
Tyson out of the picture, has 
emerged as the 67-year-old pro- 
moter’s principal meal ticket. 

Akinwande "earned” his 
opportunity with a points win 
over the lumbering non- 
puncher Orlin Norris in a 
tide eliminator which gave 
him No. l challenger status 
with the WBA. Rarely can the 
shallow reserves of quality in 
world heavyweight boxing 
have been so dearly exposed. 

King hopes to show Holy- 
field -Akinwande on pay per 
view. Akinwande has the 
ability to trouble the 35-year- 
old champion but boxing fblk 
will scoff at his chances. 
“Once a bottler, always a bot- 
tler,” is an old adage and 
Akinwande will not be ex- 
pected to have the will to 
match Holyfield 1 s intensity. 

Showtime can expect Holy- 
field-Aklnwande. like Holy- 
field-Michael Moorer last No- 
vember, to provoke a 
lukewarm public response. 
With Lewis-Briggs tipped to 
be a pay-per-view failure for 
the promoters and Sky TV in 
Bri tain, the realities of two 
potential box-office flops may 
yet make mnrmnn sense pre- 
vail and bring a HolyOeld- 
Lewis bout closer to reality 
later this year. 


Ludlow programme 


Towcester runners and riders 





TONY PALEY 

TUP FORM 

2.00 

DivUw 

DocBoor 

130 

Bold Statement 

Harid ForAdvanriB 

3.00 

PeUle BA 

PatiteRisk 

3.30 

HU» 

Pridawood Picker 

-4.00 

Hand Woven 

Hand Woven 

430 

CaMnlfl 


5l00 

Alto 



Sharp, right-handed oval track of iXm wBh 2S0yda niHn. 

Going: Good. Denotes Mntas. 

lung distance tumJhu s: Up Hop (2-30) M Pefi, N Yota, 167 {rates. 
Seven day winners: None. 

Bflakarad first fima: 2.00 Tremendfeto; 330 hflrias. Vkond: None. 
Figures in brackets after rinse's name denote days since test ouftig. F, RaL 

O /VtSBFnwajnaMiiURDif 

AiVVZm £2,253 (8 declared] 


» jffiTp) - 


£iW?n] £2,253 (B declared) 

1 MWf _ A P HcCwkM 

2 -o«(n BMtxWw.catemvoamHr 10-11-6 Mr j iteMdn m 

3. . - CPS-FF TtHnqufato (Eajip) g McCall 8-11-6': — I ^Umiftn* 77 

4 ounttHMnOTaQBf’mcftB-n-*-, 1 HogM ft n 

5 BMKkt (59 DBunM 6-11-2 D i BnM* 71 

I 3rar FHaaS) Horn (zn MPt>a 9-11-0 : Jlarir B 

7 F-PW4 Mm ft ftS IMor 9-10-8 C Hte ft 7B 

8 00535- : IHte — 

Bribe: 4-? Dote. 13-2 Mko. ?-l'8tato (V Foins. 8-1 hm»f House. J4-1 Tmndan 25-1 »■» 

. fttass, Erin fcne, Law LtfAUht 

2 4 A ASTON MJHSUW NOVICE CHASE 

iwW2m 41 £2,710 (9 declared) 

1 -0BOP AVmeranrmjJ»ltePIWtt7--11-2 : LKEtetft — 

2 11-253 Bull! WitamMjW TFote 8-11-2 M —ansni — 

J -WS3 DmrtC*ipqDVcCiJn 9-11-2 C U te By n 7t 

4 JWPU2 Hfc Bop flHM 0-11-8 71 

5 FR4S3 JmtoM’W Java 7-11-2 GMjlmxa — 

• 06004* hgntall (22) BPrem7-lM J **”*ffl — 

7 Q2W& 8riri(l4B)KC0Bio'iodB-11-2 — 

8 65545- The Csnipdqtei (B43) 0 07di 7-T1-? : I Pte.- 

B 421-ff MddFvAdnatin (KS)(C) IMHW 7-10-11 8 FMriMB 

BbHm 11-8 BaUSuau* 17-4 MddftyAirilluraL IMOBdtCte IMHpHBl 12-1 Jmm. Z0-1 SI* 
B»Tz£-1 Nupra Sand; Tt» CswpitaMB. 33-1 A Vtae To Mb. 

O BUNDY JUtfBOlE NOVICE HURDLE 4Y0 

OhVw 2m £2,684 p declared) - 

1 01 ateoBorautara«J)R Merited 11-5 : : — 

Z 12 MtaBUmmuffiall-O r A_P McCoy »B9 

3 Cyritactada00W9 IBaJtM 10-12 R » - 

4 . Mag RrtM (PU1) TFoAr 10-12 * " — 

5 05 Gcfcri Satte 48) DWttto 10-12 — k W JHS ” 

8 TbeR«teMtk17l) k tUrena 10-12 “ 

7 B MM — 

I N TVtavOa* 10-7 CIMN - 

8efta$ Fwas Pctte Fri. 4-1 Sfekeer Str, 5-1 C^OKSrefcgr. 6-1 Ftatau Rrtme. 10-1 Sdkn Sowdpi. 
30-1 fie (tamtefc. 25 -1 GoMan SMifc. Ucttees. . ■ 

O OAWWMKCHANHa HANDICAP HURDI£ 

«#iOU 2m £2736 (7 declared) 

-I 00-133 MdnfSSAft (Bfl line 7-12-0 VJSS2 n 

i ^L^ LVStJj 

4 /eoiffi Omurnmt npifcdJr7-iM S 

5 001304 WmimiHaupanf 5-10-0 __BWBmen B 

8 [6«ia UOk JoeOT J SwO-IM — “ 

7 PROP Meifcnrattg) UTeia 7-TO-O — — C IMB* — 

BaUw 13-8 Uilfes. 9-4 RUnwal PtBr, 5-1 On N 7-1 Satep, 8-1 Ote rot 25-1 li to Jte. 
Wsaasl 

A. ATI buww handicap chase 

■*4iWV3m £4,065 (7 declared) . 

1 44*12 B*idVIOMCra(C0)NT<teW4)ziies&-1^ 


8«t Ljm 75 
,AP HECDyte* 


2 F15-PP JWH »»» bA P r-rrr: « 

i Sga5SMW^====-!«S3 s 

7 565240 MhMeJeeftiiiM 12-10-2 B Mte«* II 

Beam 5-2 Hnl Bom, 3-1 HrtertButeiiWi. W 8- 1 MBwiJ. 8-1 UMi Jot. W-1 BmeSaiK 

18-1 ivxtrs VWs . 

M J2^\MAGNUS-ALLCR0FT HEUOR1AL TROPHY MMTER CHASE 
(amateur riders) . 

2m 4t £1,607 (15 declared) • 

1 ■ 21450* ttaBOfSBadoasHte ft MveCQeites 11-12-7 — ! ^- 8 Mnr <7) — 

2 1 4TO3 Hr Bcwle 1 " (HBW P* *** =- F 

4 UU3PP- : ; T tfZZZt 5 _ 

5 = ' ISS « 

? : — 2 5 

B PfW 4taCwa*tmiteDSo*B-12-0 J Bmrt ft 

W 514W M*^a^«(fDSFto»6-lM TDjjfcft B4 

s sasasiS— == -SB = 

IB mP^ttantetefftFIWtaBd-lT-e-j s tunia pi 

B-1 Kfig OIShadOK 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

W - W — ' %- ■ i Sgs 


20 103 "194 glfc 

S §L -1 s 
it ^ H S£ 
ff i •» SKS 


IB ftm » l«aa 
H BB 25.4 -831 

18 81. 222 -15D1 

14 90 158 -*4« 

12- W M3 -2007 

H) 80 125 -«1-K 

7 38 154 -1477 

7 48 MB +130 


e STANDARD OPBI NATIONAL HUNT FIAT RACE 

9nAl2m £1 .350 (16 dacfcrafl 


V2m £1 .350 (16 dadarad) 

10 BliiMliMMlUM) ft PEcdM 6-11-6 

0 Baria Hobs (IB) A Csn* 6-11-4 

- Cliwuaiikl UaKBteteS-n-4 

0 Paay Bo— ipqPJtensni 5-11-4 

0 BBteuBmCKRIJNsA 6-11-4 

4 Ov SfeH* (ZtePRWeUnr 5-11-4 

0 teteftariqp Maim 5-11-4 

Ma N riiKwvOaKa 5-10-13 L 

Ga«r BMdw P R HHte 5-10-13 

Itedastataa A Cm 5-10-13 

24 nrtatevpqitoJ okimo-is 

' 4 SeMC*cteaQ2| 8 EcWr 5-10-13 

DSataa (40) SMotw 5-10-13 

0 llB BteBodarib(«9MUea0ter 5-10-13 

inr MfBwotnw 4-10-10 

Hmaoa B Plan 4-10-10 

Bairtnw 0 jariom 4-10-10 

0 te ie — 1 ■ W AJ— 4-10-10 


AScMes CO 


TBenta 

A P Decay 

— : ewimn 

CIMp 

HrPSntt 

— ._ — _ D 1 1 1— ft 

■ Daaimdr 

D C—gfear 

Hr P Cm— (7] 

F My ft 

VStaHM| 

4 IMA. U-PJ 


2.40 B i y tew Way Wayf a ra iB Kq 

110 . Flva Flags FkreFtage 

3.40 R— aUl Covta— sLane 

4.10 Aidramftaft Koafimy 

4.40 . Loc fan ayaln LochnBftBla 

5.10 Top Koto Top Note (mp) 

Testing, right-handed track o< 15Cm wth 200yds nr-tn. Trie laet six Artings am upriC, piecing 
the emprises very mucri on stamtia. 

Going: Good to tan. * Denotes bites. 

Long dataaca trav aB era: Fearless Wonder (2.1 CO R Baker, Devon, 173 mitoi 
Sana da* winners: Nona. 

BHakaiadfnt tee: 210 landra; 4.10 Koathaty, Jupiter Probe. Waared: 2.10 Mark aft 

3.10 TBnmaae King. 

riguraa kl brackets alter horse's name denote days since test oudng. F, Hat 


M BmrtoltoHin6LUoora5-lvli 1 Hama (7) — 

5005*8 r Strap rn EL Jam 6-11-11 ^ n 

00P00 H^w (71 Ruin 7-11-11 H ArMw pj* — 

PMa pqc Haute 6-11-11 — toAMiRI — 

0-P0P ItolteWwB re) CJona 7-11-11 Mbs B —a (7) — 


2 4 #k GRAFTON AMATEUR RISERS’ SELLBIG HURDLE 
a 1 V2m£l ,576 m declared)' v , 


Mton 11-4 AtoW (XraHs. 4-1 CD—nteala^ 11-2 Mby Letader, 7-1 SlWCedtollMIMMlBkllil 
12-1 MrteL 


I W2m-£1,576(11 declared)' • •• 

42UP rmtew tewlrj— m B &Hnt 7-12-fr- 
455125 Borft BN Kim *-11-12 . 

623534 ateteitetwWcto s-n-11 

OtetemTDmly 5-11-11 


amx'rnnrtBp) — " 

EB—Q 86 c 

BLm* WteM 

B An— (7) — 


Exeter Jackpot card with form guide 


TDHYPALET 

HasUndae 

-raw 

Saxon Duka (nb) 

NMcnftRhrian 
ApatarelOng 
Pride of Kate* 


TOP FORM 

NR»0ndM(nb) 

TWr 

Sam Duke 
MOcraftHMora 
ApahnMhg 
tendon Bootovard 


Totting, right-handed droit of Zm with 300yds ruHn. 

Gofeig: Good to tan. good In places. * Denotes bflrtes. 

Long d h tanoe taa va tew: TBty (2501 A Sbeeter. Staffs, 206- ribs. 

Sam dw vd nnaw : 250 TRy. 

Bbtamr first tea 220 Into Trie Wto: 4.50 R8w Room. 

O ROBERT WB8 TRAVH. NOVICE SB1MG HURDLE 

hihw 2rn 2f El ,909 (8 dectared) 

101 .305TO Brian WGUrimr 5-11-2 ATteMbaw 71 

«R OP BteaeSaipl ft MaSIMtete 5-11-2 :.*B— i — 

«B 00 teptekBl— rpBAPJHW5-T1-2 SUM — 

1M 66402 BteHUaBtaHtemJ lO« 6-114 -Nlteriia SB 

MB 46030 Ok— (BQH Frost 7-1 i-? J fiwt 79 

HB 203332 II— aCT— HH»D WHwsB-11-2 R ***** 75 

W 2D3F02 NaOMMnMfei4lO-9 

Ml 5PS Plate— fissftW6MTin*r4-10-B 0 tone — 

tMtoK 6-4 MB Ontes, 4-1 Oteto, M IQng Of Tt» Bkn. Item Cnwi, 6-1 Bte, 25-1 PwteBM Pip. 


a C-^AXWORTHYS 1 PRINT AND DESIGN HANDICAP HURDLE 

awV3m 2f £3,353 (7 declared) 


MvV3m 2f £3,353 (7 dectared) 

201 5-2300 I— kvmjrteto 71-11-10- L Ptte (7)* — 

m SflJBl teft 6* "imAtotei 8-11-7 — -JI. Ari— W9B 

m 3BP2F MaateftPHUieS-11-4 — TJHmteiA — 

2H 3-12P5 MteH— Cban— T1Z) JIBno S^-lD-13 W teHqa M 

m OWOCMteyStera MAP Jons 9-10-5 $HdM 8B 

2te 304552 BrirUa (El PBodted 8-10-4 * te— b E 

no omooo HawarnmnNiteM 11-10-0 — pm* — 

Bri ^jo- 11 Tto, 5-1 M*n Oam 6-1 tXjate. 7-1 Pander . 6-1 Bay Lto, 16-1 Oonay Stare. 33-1 



O BREWBTY NOVKE HANDICAP CHASE 

OmtC\J2m 7f 1 10sds £4,630 (14 declared) 


S tote 7-11-10... 
6-n-M) 

1 7-11-8 


1— Mb (I HN 6ndM 7-11-8 . 

MeR&BntetMRAtar 6-11-4 

Bal-rMPHteHH 

BMtea AnTFsateS-ll-i — m m 

toteteft u CMpbo 8-11-1 

teiww mg tanthter 9-in J 
10-10-6 J 

MiltoWdiM tte IMH Jim 7 -w 
MM aW nS» M HBtavHfc 7-10-2 .. J 

teowB (W M*®awo 8-10-2 Z3 


SB ASSRK1 


Ik R Hlter (7)M0 

Ptoteft » 

■ BJotam SB 

ATtedK 88 

— — — :LiT8i 3 

L Bate — 

B Pma 85 

_B fimav — 

G Sate ft* - 

B Tarra* SB 

H HantM 25 

- - I tamu 87 

arCte - 

L 8-1 im ftn. Tnr Iter, tosteay. 10-1 



Results 


Trainer watch 


(tama iHta tek tet rm tor a Bear kriaar today — Exeter 220 Thomas Oam. M 
STSTwarii MraJtetaee-BaronstoNtte*^420Ap^^ 

zenSoan »«. A Jones to D Bureftek 230 Tria Cteiwrintoi H »ar te <th Mb® 

Sri JBritaotaNTwtstea-OateBriTMFteuiddte,flHoi4jhtontoMtt^fcasiuc4^W*M 
Fteiw^rilF Hctta to Ms K fftes, Jm Csntb, Mrs L Murphy to Mss P 6 

McCb^ - lPMisP j liwd, BLSto68ft | JSuttOTtoSLaM8,SaitiiifcN8atit>a90tiJ&if^iM 

TtSSlSziaSBrteffi^ vffl?DBa8SflB » R Bri« 210 Tennessee Kbg, A faster te P 
jgTSnri wn»inRaiiri.MnaiSMLDanah«iJPOriarand 


ShaaktlBattfltoRHouflhinL 


CHEPSTOW 

IM (la 110|da Hte 4. LAUW- 
KAJRAH, A P McCoy (G-6 tmiU H, tew- 
OlBifci <7-2fc a, H»W Rte (14-1). 18 
ran. 24, 2. (T Foraiar) Tela: E2.1CH C15D. 
C1.70. C 3.40.' Dual P:E*J0O. Trio; neJ0.CSF: 

uo can ar note te i, nivs no 

poos, CUmafljn (7-2 InWavfc*,OHaa*al 

Bo*(i2-i ); a. temtatart (7-s|t«tovi. 
Bran. Vi *. UOM) t«* ES.10: ei so. earn 
E2J». Dual ft caiLaa thr cs&sa csr 

£S7AB.TrteaacE140A7.NB:O«ilofTheBBti«. 

aLOO(Mn4«110te>«teX1,DHyMUI^ 

HQnmoody (7-SS a, SpH»« Cteaa (4-1): 

S. %am at Ante (1 1-4|. *-1 tsv DTtaan-J 
ran. 2. hd. (D GandoBb) Te»: M-TK CTJtt 
E3LB0. Dual ft Cl 1J0. CSF: C17 SO. 

UO (an cnx 1, FLAPJACK LAP, c 
UawaOyn (7-1); K ani.nln (2-1 taw): «, 
IWilIwi Mato (4-1). 9 ran. 2. m (N Twteten- 
i -Oavka) Tori EBJR CIJBOl 
Dual ft £6 JO- Trio: E9J0. CSft £20.40. Td- 
1 caatEBB.78. 

*rOo (an note H«di t, poaoiE 
SaeMri, A P UeC<9 (8-13 lav): a, dumte 
fteatetruM):a,H«ari»irPto(3a-i).8ran. 


3. 2B. (M Pipe) Tori E1JJO: EI.IO. C2J0, 
ER20. Dual ft £5-10. CSft £7.70. 

4^0 (3n> CkP 1, PRBCAMUM, Mr J M.- 
Prtehard (14-1): Z, mini Manta 
8, Dootern (4-8 lavj.B ran. TXi flrt (M«a 
n 8lwnpard)TDta: Cis.10: C4J0, Ci.iO, ixmi 

ftC9mCSF:£34.ia 

0*0 C3n llOte* % "riO KHQ, R 
BoMamy (5-1): a. Hartk Tn _ (W): 3, 
H - m (IB-1). 4-1 lav Mira Equal. 
18 ran. 1* TX { J Tin*) Tola: E7.10: £2JM. 
E2J». CG.7D. Dual F: C1&B0. Trio: Cl 67 JO. 
C3F-C3S.12 

OUADPOTi E18.00. PUMriPOTIi E27A0. 

FOHTWELL 

S.10Crii*f110teHte)l1, CIPIIMIIi . 
aural PHIdo (4-1): 2, Wteln Ate 
(B-1): a, Il M t l a an a Jteaa (11-2). 7-2 lav , 
Caracal. 9 ran. Z hd. (J Qmnnfl Tola: £5 SO: 
£2,10, El JO. CT.ao. Dual ft £18.70. Tria: 
02.70. CSft £2026. Trlcast C121 .IB. 

Uto (an If Ctd> 1> MnrONB OUR 

HACK, J Haute (4-1); 9, «a te| t nr a « 
flan (4-t); a, HenSD Spraa 0-2}. 5-2 lav 
Vflnnow. Bran, k 14. (R Hodgaa)T8»: ESJ0; 
£1.60, Cl JO. Cl JO- Dual ft C1280. CSF: 
C19JM. Tr tease E87.0B. 

3.10 (3n 2f llOte to): 1. OKU 
MACH, T J Murphy f7-4K X, Maiarnw 


o CAAXlKWTHyS’LlDHANOKbU’C^ 

^Hto#V2m3t 110yds £3.951 (5 declared) 

4BI 118-34 IncaAnatona ftt|CD) GlfcCUt 6-12-0 

4BZ -1UJ1U HBcnRHdn(13)tC)(qHf)RAkw7-n-« 

m 6-211P 7 te ra»u P ltec«(4l)tqRFwBB-n-2 

4B4 F112I5 Cteter(ftnjnv9-W-8 

4E 1PP/P6 hreitei ft B Scam 12-HH) 


ZL A Trite 090 

J R,>t “ 

iizir«tote» 72 


10 5WP0BndB(re)ChWteB 6-11-6 0 HUM ft* — 

11 543400 Pteoftin Snri 4-11-3 S State P) M 

Mflag: 7-4 AdmTi Gupt 5-2 tath Ead La)). 5-1 Pqm 8-1 Hew Gd Erie. 12-1 Rote ShaL 16-1 
Dtpari. bnta. 

0 ^/>W00DEND NOVICE CHASE 

tea "¥\J2m 1 10 yds £3.444 {4 dectargd) 

1 12 515 HaytanuBtar TOP) Bf)NH«ndBMa7-11-B H A RntnUOBB 

* tn-p iriAG«ri5)JStaii5-ii-2 Thb* » 

3 t-53 Srikaeo (IB Ui Hltey 7-11-2 B trite 78 

4 P4MVMtoflrite(7)MQa»aM1-2 B HorMate — 

Ming 4-7 Hrefena tHy. 7-2 Ca A Bun. 4-1 Sadaeb, 2&-1 Mfifc tori 

o a§.J%lfTCHB0R0UGH HANDICAP HURDLE 

W| 1 V2m 5f £2,994.(9 decferecO 

SrT^ jBJfOTSI Happo (BIWSSnB iO-11-10 .1 -• R HUM (G)OIB 

2 . PT-54 HiitiiairmmBPM|Bi4-iv9 SOatn m 

3 201-30 UchaaKnlp^ MC IlntaA 6-10-12 tlte 75 

4 U2FPW IriMHaNka 6»P^ SriKjte 6-flJ-H HARriri* B0 

B 53-136 HwtakllHtjftV toy 7-10-10 AS tote 84 

■ -56545 MtnoSCtt) M (*)GIUfanl 16-10-10 McriB rin ft >2 

7 6B505 PHteSwninO Mdtfcn 12-1 0-4 D OVitoal ft IB 

2 xrap tel mtluidUKIAtoJ tew 9-10-3 Brin* to 

B 610005 nfelf BdD* (tftli OteM B-1&-0 Vtotori O 

Bring 3-1 Rn Rri>4-1 Mto Biteefc 6-1 Itater. 7-1 Prttush. 8-1 Loch Ik Red. Rriterik Bos*. 10-1 
Tbiibovm Jtep. Tteljtetar, IB-1 PtatnSWMA 

O i4^\EARTHINGST0NE HANDICAP CHASE 

WH*tV3nnf £3, 7B4 (7 declared) 


L I .W2m 5f £2,994.(9 declared) 

■ vWfWTSi riitsSSnU 10-1 

. P12-54 HteMnr m« RPMps 14-11-9 
201-30 tterina MnC Hirtxk 6-1. 
lam I riama riBwPSrite—i 
53-136 tawri* Ran («1? ay 7-10-1 
-56545 PittaagBtftnmGlUbadlO 
6F5505 Pate SaattnnDlUatoo 12-1 
XXV teminiuuilffllAtoJPriMP- 
610006 TribBtettQUCnwnaoB-IO- 


* 


Blriluia W9B 

acmes, m 

CHate 75 

A HbniaU* 80 

AS tote 84 

adtoateft 82 
DOVitaBBl ft 78 
B friri N 

Wtort tote S3 


Brioa 5-4 Wool nam 5-2 cwmmr. 4-i Irinmnr Mm ll-2 Ian Antwig. 33-1 ikcqpte. 




A OfV»B«**™TRAVR0PBI HUNTER CHASE 

"ndCw3m2f £1,772 (6 declared) 



-Nr J Tang i 


501 3454B Htei MH riJMPHBte 11-12-7 „riJT*no ft * 

BB 3I5P-5 AMriria 0 Caar 13-12-0 Hr I Brifcate ft B4 

603 10-212 tete Han (11) iteLAta 8-13-0 » J D HM ft 4190 

504 55602 (tonfite3ri(m ft JHwMnl 13-13-0 — Hr A toarial ft - 

HB (Mere rimnlte* raw Ate TWrilO-lWJ riP State ft — 

see irmu Bam fmo* ng haul b-uh' ik d Hate M — 

BB 6113-1 SteJMteWtoB Site 8-1M tel 5 Yono ft 87 

BE 5&-2T Said M (3)1*5 c Egte 11-12-0 Hr LJteri ft E 

Brian 9-4 Bbbb Batent 7-2 Sri Jote 4-1 Snd HI 9-2 Apan Hag. B-1 Omt Sbeftatt iD-i 
Mtnrian, Busy Wri. 25-1 Mown Epn 



1 35121 Bwteh raw tria Hlfliri 9-11-10 HARriri a 

2 222431 rintoWOtete RAtak 6-11-9 R Trite 87 

1 -151® Fartam Crin Mjngj K*g 9-1 1-7 Nr OHcPhaR ft E 

4 F13460 tbaMdaUnraWIBI ItaSSreii u-11-7 1 Gant *90 

5 33U12U IreB WWW JOte 9-16-12 S Crino 84 

• 1P-6W Saow Barihxa Wri M Jones 9-10-1 1 Edad Brawn ft* 78 

7 41/16 RMOnnpftH WdftUre S Sri 10-111-fl ■ Mn ft B 

Bates 5-2 IteHl, 7-2 rimfa Onto. 5-1 FonnaaCUsa 11-2 Sri Bari. 6-1 UvlOI.6-1 CWanri 
lav. 12-1 Nan Donai 

A A A BRADDEN NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 

*Ta 1 w2m £2, BOO {15 declared) 

1 1648 EOMAHm (47)9 L rin 6-11-10 H A fRqpnH 88 

2 3023® Rsaca Ite Brads (74) JLpsn 6-11-10 R rid B 

8 OR T»a Mn |3|0 anud 4-1V5 — ...G Brariy 88 

4 3400 ftatonrra * Httowr 7-17-4 H Hstadsa-HB 

5 D5SSP3 Aidfc Ate <2Z)K Hagai 5-1W A S tote 83 

• 01-600 AteaWnPffriUw 6-1 1-0 8 Bate K 

7 POMOP DariritateW rise Csm 5-10-13^ to-BBtefft 81 

8 116554 Site mre ftR tori 6-10-12 I Abril ft * 

» 0-0004 Oslsltbs Ate CT NTMsriOsrias 7-10-8 C Bnda B 

10 M040- nbabd Bor WH -J tom 5-10-7 — 0 Baa 84 

11 PflP-P HoktaBai w N Tsiaa^Oans 8-10-5 — J Bate* ft — 

12 OPPO IneHriaWri A J Bote 7-10-1 A Brit ft — 

13 OP06S rite WT ter 6-HM Hrial Brian ft 87 

14 OMOO JaptorPnriWRWteCte 7-10-0 „Jtaup+ — 

15 4AMP&B Bite WHCriOte 7-10-0 S Aristas ft - 

Bring: 5-1 Srib mnj. 9-1 Koriay. 7-1 Reach ha Onto. Anst ARrir, CMitJgf UdfL 8-1 It* ta-Lan. 


Ji AOHWTHt CHASE (amateur rtdere) 

Hhr#V2m W £1 ^03 (9 declared) 

1 2F-PT1 anrirWffWriCBteil-IM — 

2 -1F21F Utdangmil (U) W T Furew 10-12-B 

3 PP-311 UbBtriMW »SD IkCarfliy 7-12-4 — 

4 2111-2 S ana rite WOTrisH Bring 13-12-4 

5 • Pg-33 ttterta iri teia(f7)W»flM*1M2-0 

6 2-330P Brine (ftm rise GntU 13-12-0 

7 4HJ35 MlbftF IMten 12-1 3-0 

8 15-1 ID Psfifcd 8m WJfalar 9-12-0 

9 2IP32- ShareH (487) RJohnsuHorenn 10-12-0 

BateP 2-1 t rited n. 7-2 rin. 4-1 rip lance. 9-1 Sbs 
Q te itedte 20-1 Madtaia. Pctoal Saw. 33-iPM Lbi 

C 4 f\€RMSCOYE NOVICE HURDLE 

%9a I V2m 5f £2,670 (16 declared) 


Ji CAROBDIT WEBB TRAVH. HAHDtCAP HURDLE 

t faW2m 2f £2.548 (12 declared) 


•03 115491 

B04 513235 rigdAtoa W^9te 8-11-0 : A Trite B 

BE Z1-F1F riltojMpnjWWRFtaal 8-10-9 — J Hast — 

BOB 046UD Bteqa W HsM JaasB-10-6 1 fS?2? ~ 

BB 028W3 tone Aparin ft J Site 8-10-6 N rilte SB 

BOB 03312P ttna lataaejs jte A Dun 12-10-3 S toriH BB 

BE - 43P42 1h Bta (E:S fi)M ftps 10-10-1 J tom* « 

610 03(205 Snfi PO) n rater 7-10-0 B 8te (3 )* 79 

ffi SS S 

Bate 7-3 law Ain. B-2 M* « ten. 5-1 Crate Barite 7-1 1* flajU. 8-1 HUto. 10-1 Erin 
mm 12-1 Band Antee. 


#W2m2f £2.548 (12 decked) 

544360 Dari Brian* (EQ **S JFtan 5-11-10 

4155-P BarlteMCPaite 8-n-Z 

115451 Piri «5Mte«a»PHttot 5-11-2 


__B«dtor ftm 

T Hterlif ft 84 

EssHGotegft 78 

.... — lib P) w 

A C-Jmt ft •— 

H RbQenkf ft* 78 

E Ate ft » 

ABdteft » 

■id. 8-1 Seam task. 14-1 



Ofenood 6-11-8 B 

IN Henderson 5-1 1-2 HAP 


i fill Ms U Jones 7-11-2 Htonm — 

iPRVMta 8-11-2 "-rite £ 

UmHKMN S-11-2 ; ■.te g 78 

ft rrte 8-11-2 — JJbtea w — 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


■te 
« D ate ere 
APUcCor 

JOteat 

B toM g aa tar 

J FWSI 

PBstor - 


33 1® Z4J *272 

27 1® 21.1 -080 

21 75 28 -3.11 

21 81 39 *1022- 

21 1® 154^fl!L34 

15 8 *48X10 

13 (88 a® 


MusfitB-stav); a, anri (ii-«. 4 ran. 
01.^4, (P Nlchotts) Tola: 13.10. Dual F: El DO. 
' CSF: E4A0. NR: CroasTha Rubicon. 



67 273 Z45 -12.12 

27 128 21.1 -27ST 

17 142 12.1 +933 

12 ® 14.1 -939 

163 ' -1151 

8 163 -295 

7 115 813^. -7182 


Trtcast C17BJ7. WC Northern Maeami. 

Hagai Rambiar. 

ajM ran Cf cd)i i , LormviKian 1 , s 
Wynne (6-2): *, Irilc (Me (4-1); 3, Rmray 
Orii (7-4 lev). 4 ran. 2, 7. (T Georga) TotR 

C3.40; . Dual F: CB.7t). CSF: n0J7. 

3LSO (Sn Hdto> 1, BLQWBM AWAV, R 
Thornton (11-4 lav): ■. ris h l gm ri 
(14-1): 3, Steel dtn (B-i). 15 ran. 4. iX (M 
Tompkins) Tbtt: E&30: 0.70, C3D0. C2J0. 
Dual F: £35.10. Trio: £148.10. CSF: £30.15. 
NR: Kartell. Venice Beach, WoodUuid Dove. 
3JSO(3m lioade Hdtotal, BOLD CLAS- 
SIC: S Kelly (T-n a, anKh Too (5-1V 3, 
nni sin am (7-2). ioo-qo m Friday 
Wood. O ran. 8, 2- (J Am) Tola: E3JO: 
Cl JO. Cl 90. £1.70. Due) F: Cl 1.70. CSF: 

CiaaB.TMceetESBJa. 

4AO(*a4icfe)ii,TiHHnrrwALixn 
Simple (9-1 lav): a, Draama Bay (5-2): S, 
DmI ris (14-1). e ran. 4, 8. (V Lungo) 
TotKOUKCiM. run. U.M Dvair: ESwBft 
Tria £33X0. CSF: £7.17. Triesn: MS.1B.NF1: 
ThaCockeitoo. 


J«CKPOTiE7513a 


G6-1P4 PdB Hktas (H) 0 Braeoad 5-11-8 " 

55 Bay ^ter MN Henderson 5-1 1-2 H AF tegnM ® 

2RU Baitef Confll) Ms UJonss 7-11-2 “SSE “ 

-C65M BsM ton raPRWri 6-11-2 " “2*5 H 

-GOTO (ante Ci n ft ftT Ate 6-H~^ — J£2SL£ “ 

IW1H» DsdrtDnBpHJSdn6-11-2 B rirMpQ* 0 — 

254 terisBBCMJ KM 7-11-3 D Wtem 7B 

F-CP5P Hn teet flbWSMekr 9-11-2 — _ C M> te - 

ore Bril Ast (14)6 Buh 7-11-2 B ffla iiiiljsi ft — 

HSFWriririlriteftWBWV 9-11-2 iV’JSKH “ 

0- Bams Aetor(4BJ)JS»««>i 6-11-: » 

005 Tri RrTtaa (IB) McsHBVri 6-11-2 JR ri nji ,g 

Of324 Tn te (M) J afcnJ6-1V-T r ^P RflalMO 

ABWfcnfbll&sVVHan 6-10-11 S term - 

tern TriUMttH (27) AHtrisi 6-10-11 H Blcbirta — 

: 5-2 Tap Mb, 5-1 Hnxcl. 6-1 ri> Htys- 7-1 ria s B9 B-1 Bdd Laep. 10-1 Bar Ftter. Aaten 


COURSE SPEClAUSrS 


14 65 215 -2228 

14 to 203 -10.13 

12 60 2D -1580 


Ttdnas 

la 

Die 

% 

lndS 

DHcrisn 

30 

n 

429 

+93.80 

T Fatter 

10 

79 

127 

-3898 

HreJPBua 

9 

42 

214 

+263 

JBEri 

9 

61 

149 

-2969 

■Trite PtvMi 

8 

64 

9S 

-3232 

■Manse 

7 

38 

184 

-1569 

Jibs* 

7 

65 

109 

■3233 


TojwCESTER 

LUDLOW 

EXETER 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


A14- COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891222 790 

Csux cost 50p peb w » ml msa. TS Ra Ariiw House, Umdon EC2A 4PJ. 

Z^Guardlan Qinthractive 
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The Newcastle affair 




1998 



Peter Hetherington reports on the repercussions of the fat cats and dogs scandal 

Sir John Hall rises, the son falls 


W HATEVER hap- 
pens to the Hall 

family 's major' 

Ity stake in 
Newcastle Uni- 
ted. Sir John and bis son 
Douglas know there are prob- 
ably richer pickings away 
from St James' Park, al- 
though they did very nicely, 
thank you, from the club’s flo- 
tation almost a year ago. 

Until relatively recently 
football was not an abiding 
passion. Business for Sir 
John was about setting up 
property deals, building shop- 
ping centres in Britain and 
office and holiday complexes 
abroad, while developing the 
lifestyle of a nouveau squire 
and landowner. Douglas, the 
heir apparent, became the 
playboy. 

Newcastle United came al- 
most by chance when the fam- 
ily firm, Cameron Hall Devel- 
opments, made a small 
fortune after gambling on a 


115-acre ash tip by the Tyne 
in Gateshead, regarded as a 
no-hope site. On the back of 
government grants and tax 
write-offs from Enterprise 
Zone status, they developed 
the MetroCentre shopping 
complex — and soon sold H 
for hundreds of millions of 
pounds. 

That left Sir John, a former 
Coal Board surveyor, with 
more time on his bands. Since 
the late Eighties he bad been 
championing the cause of a 
revolution at St James' Park 
as a member of the Magpie 
Group, comprising Tyneside's 
alternative “new rich" estab- 
lishment They had been cam- 
paigning to oust the old 
guard. Lawyers and ageing 

h inHnwsinwi , through rnntfq 

share ownership. They held 
up the vision of a “people's 
United". 

But ironically the club 
passed to another form of nar- 
row ownership as the Magpie 


Group's share plan fan*** to 
attract sufficient fans with 
sufficient binds in an area of 
high unemployment Sir John 
and the family firm stepped 
into the breach, taking on a 
floundering team and a £6.5 


veloper to one of the corpo- 
rate giants of En glish football 
— a former Labour supporter 
who turned Social Democrat 
and then arch-Thatcherite 
pr eaching “capitalism with a 
conscience”. 


‘Yes, I’m ruthless. But so is 
my father in his own way' 


millio n overdraft, but he in- 
sisted they had become the 
new owners of the dub, then 
near the bottom of the old 
Second Division, more by &c r 
cident than by design. Ossie 
Ardiles was promptly sacked 
as manager, Kevin Keegan, 
appointed, and the rest is 
history. 

Many observers remain 
surprised by the speed with 
which Sir John transformed 
himwif from small-time de- 


After leaving the Coal 
Board in 1969 he launched his 
own property company, 
weathered the early Seven- 
ties, sold out and started 
again with his wife Mae, who 
gave her -maidan name of 
Cameron to the reborn 
company. 

The trappings of wealth 
came slowly. One business as- 
sociate reckoned the family 
had - “no more than £500,000” 
to their name when they were 


planning the MetroCentre in 
the early Eighties. But by the 
end of the decade they were 
multi-millionaires, having 
bought a 70-room Palladian 
mansion and 7,500 acres at 
Wynyard Han, near Stockton, 
for £3 million. Some of the 
land went for exclusive 
homes — for Kevin Keegan. 
Douglas Hall and more 
recently Alan Shearer — and 
more was leased to the 
Korean electronics giant 
Samsung. 

Soon Douglas Hdfl emerged 
as a force to be reckoned with 
In the Cameron Hall and 
United boardrooms. A former 
bookie with Joe Coral, he is 
■t pjfi to have a good financial 

min d. 

“Tve had hundreds of jobs," 
he once said, “fm a jack of all 
trades and a master of none. 
But what Tve got going for me 
is that I'm streetwise and Tm 
good with figures.” 

As Sir John talked of the 


family dynasty. Douglas 
moved effortlessly- into his 
father's shoes as chairman os 
Cameron Hall and guardian 
of the company's BjwjJ 
stake in Newcastle United as 
deputy chairman- “Ves, Fm 
ruthless," he has admitted. 
“But so is my father in his 
own way. He just hides it a lot 
better than me.” _ , 

After the dub floated last 
year, Douglas, now 3& be - 
came a tax exile — with 
homes in Portugal, Spain and 
Greece, as well as the Wyn- 
yard Hall family pile — to 
save him from an estimated 
£40 million capital gains bill 
on the shares win dfaH . 

He is said to have unlimited 
ac oess to the fomfly’s Lea^" jet 
and recently bought a limited- 
edition £350.000 Ferrari F5Q to 
complement an already large 

pool of luxury cars. He also 
owns a string of racehorses, 
aWhmig h his wife Tonia, a for- 
mer model, probably sees 


David Lacey in Berne reports on the options open to the England coach and the priorities against Switzerland after the defeat by Chile 

Hoddle plays it cool on Owen’s role 


G lenn hoddle was 
asked yesterday 
about what he 
thought was the 
most heartening aspect of 
England’s progress since the 
team qualified for the World 
Cup. Last month's defeat 
against Chile, he replied, 
because that had taken some 
of the froth off the euphoria 
following the goalless draw in 
Italy that assured England 
of a place in France this 
summer. 

Dodgy stuff euphoria. It 
can so easily take on the com- 
bustible qualities of nitro- 
glycerine. Should England 
lose to Switzerland in the 
Wankdorf Stadium here 
tonight the fact that injuries 
have deprived Hoddle of nine 
members of his original 
squad would not spare him a 
critical knife or two. 

England have not been 
beaten in successive matches 
since Graham Taylor’s ill- 
chosen team lost a World Cup 
qualifier in Norway in the 
summer of 1993 and were then 
defeated by the United States 
in Massachusetts a week 
later. Taylor experienced ' a 
variety of public unctions 
during his three years as Eng- 
land manager but euphoria 
was not among them. 

Had Hoddle set out to punc- 
ture over-inflated public opti- 
mism when England lost 2-0 
to Chile at Wembley six 
weeks ago he certainly picked 
an ideal lineup for the job. 
The midfield were hod-carri- 
ers to a man. 

For tonights game, despite 
losing David Beckham and 
Paul Scholes and leaving Paul 
Gascoigne out of the squad, 
the E n gland coach still has an 
opportunity to greet Alan 
Shearer’s first start to an 
international for nine months 
with a more imaginative 
selection. 

Hoddle can renew Shearer’s 
previously productive part- 
nership with Teddy Sher- 
ingharn or he can see how 
Michael Owen, a lone success 
against Chile, shapes up 
alongside the England cap- 
tain. He can support the front 
pair with Paul Merson or 
Steve McManaman. or {day 
both behind Shearer. 

Clearly Hoddle is worried 
about the 18-year-old Owen 
being written up as the ace 
England are about to pluck 
from their sleeve for the 
World Cup. *Tfs wrong to put 
too much on the lad,” he pro- 
tested. “He’s . played in one 
International; he's still on 
trial." 

Hoddle agreed that Owen 



Snow over Rio . . . Ferdinand and Michael Owen, 1 


i in the England squad, practise in wintry Berne under Hoddle’s protective | 


RUBEN SPREH 


has a special talent but is un- 
clear where it lies. 'Tm not 
sure he's a bora goalscorer," 
he said. “Well have to wait 
and see. It’s hard to be a pro- 
lific scorer when you're also 
creating thing s as much as he 

1 Whether or not Owen starts 
tonight's m atch, the main 
point of the exercise will be to 
see if Shearer, having missed 
more than half the season 
with ruptured ankle liga- 
ments and a broken fibula, 
can begin to reproduce the in- 
ternational form that brought 
him six goals In seven Eng- 
land games last season. 

Since returning for Newcas- 


tle United Shearer has found 
his finishing touch more 
quickly in the FA Cup than in 
the Premiership. "He might 
score too many goals before 
the World Cup, that could be 
a worry," said Hoddle, a trifle 
desperately. If Shearer misses 
easy chances tonight that 
would be an even bigger 
worry. 

Switzerland failed to qual- 
ify far the World Cup but this 
evening’s game is as impor- 
tant for them as it is for Eng- 
land. It win be the new coach 
Gilbert Grass's first match in 
charge since his appointment 
in January. 

“They’re going to be up for 


it," said Hoddle. “We need a 
stiff game away from home." 

The Swiss have lost the in- 
jured KubIXay Turkyilmaz, 
who scored against England 
in the l-l draw at Wembley at 
the start of Euro 96, and Cir- 
Laco Sforza, their most experi- 
enced midfielder, will have a 
fitness test today on a bruised 
calf. But Stephane Chapuisat, 
Marco Grassi and the talented 
young Johann Vogel will be a 
threat 

Certainly the Swiss attack 
should test what could well be 
an n g p pr hwm ftii England de- 
fence, with Rio Ferdinand 
playing sweeper behind Mar- 
tin Keown and Gareth South- 


gate. Hoddle bag given little 
Indication that Ferdinand, 
who has won one cap as a sub- 
stitute, will start the game 
but since the West Ham 
player did not appear In last 
night’s Under-2l match, why 
else Is he here? 

To a certain extent the com- 
position of Hoddle's team de- 
pends on Andy Hinchcliffe. 
his only specialist full-back 
this time, recovering from a 
sore Achilles tendon. 
Whereas Robert Lee is again 
likely to fill the wing-back 
role on the right the options 
on the left, should Hinchcliffe 
not make it are too numerous 
to mention. 


It is assumed that Paul Ince 
and David Batty will play 
together in midfield but with 
World Cup referees promis- 
ing to be even tougher on 
tackles from the side or be- 
hind, what future is there in 
having this pair together in 
the same team? Unless they 
can curb the aggressive in- 
stincts that make them valu- 
able assets in the Premier- 
ship, Ince and Batty will be 
liabilities in France. 


(probable): ComHnbceui; 

Henchoz, Yokln. Vega: Vogel, WicJcy. 
Slorza, Muflor; Swa. Grassi. Chapuisat. 
DIOLUIO (probable): Flowers; Keown. 
Ferdinand. Southgate; Lee. Ince. Betty. 
Hlnchclltie; Merson. McManaman or 
Oman; Shearer. 

A Sara (France). 
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S t James' infirmary — Sir John returns 
more of them than her has- 1 like bemg another money 

^Douglas found 
drinking and smoking for 
more than was good ^ him 
and the drinking apparently 
stopped, for a time, after. a 
health check-up- But it was 
hard to kick the East-living 
habit. , __ . 

Life after St James’ Park 
could stEQ prove challenging. 

Cameron Hall is developing a 
near*£l70 million theme pars 
called Fantasia at Sintra, 
near Lisbon, which is due to 
open next year. Backed with 
government gra nts , it looks 


^Uminofthete^ 
Drm, Douglas’s 
vear shot up Bom £5W*° 
hi estimated £12 million- In 
addition he took ar0 J““| 
£750,000 as a Newcastle 

wffinot * 
too hard on him after Umtei 
And his father is reLshmgthe 
challenge, however brier, its 

time to concentrate mi f«rt- 

ball and nothing else- he»W 

Yesterday. “I’m here to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Kenny Dalglis h .” 


Friendly internationals 

Scotland v Denmark 

Elliott 


adopts 
new role 

MATT ELLIOTT, the Leices- 
ter. City defender, has 
j fy tiirmni to the land of his 
grmmhnnHwrt i birth for a 
significant stage of a journey 
he hopes will take him to 
France <ws summer, writes 
Patrick Glenn. 

EDiott will start an interna- 
tional for the first time 
ttmight when the Scotland 
coach Craig Brown'S depleted 
side step out at Ibrox against 
Denmark in a joint World 
Cup w a rm -up Tnatr-h. The 
Danes face the hosts France, 
Saudi Arabia and South 
Africa in Group C in June. 

At Off 3in Elliott will be a 
towering presence beside 
Blackburn's Cohn Hendry 
and probably Derby's Chris- 
tian Badly, who remains a 
slight doubt, in what prom- 
ises to be a demanding joust 
with the Landrnp brothers, 
Brian and MIchaeL - 

Brown has lost six of his 
original squad of 24 and is 
left with only 15 outfield 
players. The IO starting out 
in front of Aberdeen's goal- 
keeper Jim Leighton, who 
will make way for Rangers* 
Andy Goram at half-time, 
virtually pick themselves. 

Brown confirmed that 
Celtic's Darren Jackson will 
start in attack where he will 
probably partner Scott 
Booth, currently on loan to 
Utrecht from Borussia Dort- 
mund. Hendry will Lead the 
team in the absence of Cov- 
entry's Gary McAllister but 
Brown would not confirm 
him as World Cup captain. 

N Ireland v Slovakia 

McMenemy 
in the dark 

LAWRIE MCMENEMY looks 
likely to give Newcastle's 18- 
year-old defender Aaron 
Hughes his senior debat 
tonight in Belfast against 
Slovakian rivals he admits 
are something of an un- 
known quantity. 

“I don’t know much 
about the opposition,” said 
McMenemy. in charge of 
the Irish side for the first 
time. “I thi nk they will be a 
dour, well organised team 
who could surprise us with 
the odd individual.” 

McMenemy will probably 
opt for QPR’s lain Dowie. 
who has recovered from a 
sinus attack, and West 


Brom’s James Gtninn up 
front, although St John- 
stone’s George O Boyle 
could figure at some stage. 
The Chester fail-back lain 
Jenkins has been called 
into the squad to increase 
defensive options. 

Wales v Jamaica 

More Boyz 
than boyos 

WALES supporters will be 
outnumbered in Cardiff 
tonight by at least two to one 
when Jamaica meet Bobby 
Gould’s team in their fir^ 
international in Europe. 

As many as lCMXK) Jamai- 
can frnm-all over Britain 

win be in the sell-out 14,600 
crowd at Ninian Park to cele- 
brate the Reggae Boyz* quali- 
fication for this summer's 
World Cup fhwk in France. 

Unusually, even for 
friendly internationals, there 
are no plans to segregate 
fans. With a carnival atmo- 
sphere fuelled by steel bands 
expected, the biggest danger 
may be dancing in the stands. 

The FA of Wales was 
amazed when 7,000 of the 
first 10,500 tickets put on 
sale were snapped up by the 
Caribbean connection. Ja- 
maicans in London have 
been told no more tickets 
are available. 

Jamaica’s coach Rene Si- 
moes will field most of his 
seven English-based players 
but Chelsea's Frank Sinclair 
has been allowed to miss out 
to prepare for Sunday’s 
Coca-Cola Cup flnaL 

Czech Republic v 
Republic of Ireland 

Duff given 
plum start 

BLACKBURN'S Damien Duff 
Sets his first senior interna- 
tional outing tonight in one 
of European football's more 
remote outposts of Olomouc 
a ®d the Republic’s manager 
Mick McCarthy could not be 
more pleased about the low- 
key location. 

"W hen he tnnflo hk first 
appearance for the Irish B 
side last month he was very 
disappointed with his perfor- 
mance and thought it was a 
lotto do with afl the expecta- 
P“t opon him,” said 

McCarthy. 

He has named one of the 
Republic's youngest teams, 
5 th . av erage age below 
-a- Alan Maybnry of Leeds 
and Charlton’s Mark Kin- 

(Newcastle); M ijluu u iLaerKi S 1 ** 1 * 1 * 

, r!!„!ii W-nlWImbtedon. cant). r lntHs 


Orient fined and face losing points 


L eyton orient were 
yesterday fined £20.000 
(£12,500 suspended) by the 
FA and could be deducted 
critical league points after 
fielding three ineligible 
players in several Third 
Division games. 


Orient’s promotion push 
could founder after Barry 
Hearn’s club fielded Mark 
Warren, Simon Clark and 
Stuart Hicks while banned. 

The case will go to the 
Football League, who could 
deduct points. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 1 6 86 + 


Arsenal 

00 Everton 

73 OPR 

80 

Aston Via 

01 Hudd. Town 

74 Rangers 

87 

Bamstey 

62 Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield United 

88 

Shm. City 

03 Leeds United 

76 Sheffield Wed. 

80 

Blackburn 

04 Leicester City 

77 Southampton 

90 

Bolton 

68 Lhiwpooi 

78 Spurs 

91 

BranHdid 

66 Man. City 

79 Stoke City 

92 

Bumtey 

67 Man. United 

80 Sunderland 

93 

Celtic 

68 Middlesbrough 

81 West Mam 

94 

Chelsea 

09 MHIwan 

82 Wimbledon 

95 

Coventry City 

70 Newcastle Utd 

63 Wbtves 

50 

Crystal Palace 

71 Norwich City 

84 


Derby County 

72 Nottm. Forest 

85 



Cans cost SOp pb m *r ollunes. 
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Blades to sell 
£1mBorbokis 


Ian Ross 


SHEFFIELD UNITED are 
^Kready to continue selling 
off the family jewels by part- 
ing with Vassflls Borbokis 
only 10 days before their FA 
Cup semi-final against New- 
castle. The Greek interna- 
tional wing-back is poised to 
Join Everfon in a £1 million 
deal before the transfer dead- 
line falls tomorrow. 

Earlier this month Nigel 
Spademan resigned as Unit- 
ed's manager in protest after 
being told several key players 
were likely to be sold to help 
satisfy the financial demands 
of the club’s pic. Now. al- 
though Mike McDonald has 
gone as chairman, and with 
the caretaker manager Steve 
Thompson's team also pursu- 
ing a play-off place, the sales 
continue. 

Everton's manager Howard 
Kendall brought Borbokis to 
United from AEK Athens 
eight months ago, shortly be- 
fore be himself swapped Bra- 
mall Lane for Goodison Park. 
The player has been courted 
by several Premiership clubs 
in recent weeks including 
Newcastle, Leeds United and 
Arsenal. 


Results 


Football 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

(0) i 


KeMitt 
4.815 

Third Division 

Hoot Co (0) 6 
1.327 

V INTERNATIONAL 


1(0) 1 
McGowan 60 (og) 


- '«* 
Ramsay 10 
Irvine 75 


(0)0 



(IJ* 

McIntosh *1. Calami 47 

Wrtgtu 54 

Cameron 65 

0-21 FRIENDLY HATCHES 


cna 


Cz (top It) 3 
Stortm 14 
VazabalSS 

ZakOpOl aa 

PONTONS LEAGUE: Pre m ier DMXwe 
Evorton 0 Blackburn 0. T%reu Coventry 0 
Watt Brant T; Notts Co 1 Leicester 1; Wol- 
verhampton 1 Sunderland 1. 

AVON 1 HSU RANGE COMBINATION: 
Charlton 1 Arsenal 0. 



Rep of kefeed (0) O 

UW0 


Rugby Union 


All. IBP DUNBAK PItEMI 

Ldn tosh 23 Gloucesar 19. 

Tennis 

UPTON CHAMP I ON SH IPS (Key Bto- 


SrtHSA) to P Sampras (US) 0-0. 7-8. 6-3; 
P Kents (Gz) 61 F Owe! (Spl 6-4, 4-6. 
6-3:0 ReaedaM (G3) to M Rasoai (Swia) 
6-1. 7-6. N Ktofar (Gor) bt J Bforfunon 
(Swe) 7-8, 7-6; A Corretja (Sp) bt S 
Bianca (Sp) 6-3. 6-1: « Kuerten (Br] to A 
Medvedev tt*r) fr-4 4-S. 


(Sure) to K Kucera (Slovak) 8-3. 3-6. 6-3: T 
Htaasa IQB1 bt C Moya (Sp) 6-1. 6-4; S 
Csin p fc a a (US) bt T Martin (US) 1-6. 7-6. 
7-6; P S an t oro IFr] to S Prieto (A/g) 6-2. 
6-3. 

Woman: TOM roun d s A 

IRua) to M Soles (US) 7-5. 6-4. 
roondc M Hm pto (3wlQ) to S Teatud (FrJ 
6-3. 5-7, 6-2. L Davenport (US) H N Tau- 
rial (Fr) 6-1. 6-2; J H evotee (Crj to A 
Honor (Get) 6-2. B-E S Parte* (It) nt A 
Coetzar (SA) 6-7. 5-2. 8-1; A S o n chor 
(Sp) to M A Vonto (Von) 6-2. 6-1; V 
|US1 H R Grande (16 6-1. 6-4; 5 
(US) to P Schnyder (Switz) 6-0, 

4-6. M. 

A TV HASSAN R GRAND PfKX (CSSS- 
triancal: Hrat roomfe J Dim (Sp) bI M El 
Aarej (MOT) 6-1. H'lH Pasqnato (Fr) 
h( A BoOSCtl (Fr) 6-3. 4-6. 6-3; A Snot 
(Hun) to R Sell utter (Gor) 6-3. 6-2: A Pot- 
to* (Sp) to Q Scdalier (Aut) 6-i, e-i; C 
Aoffaoir (Fr) to J KnippscMId (Gen 3-6. 
6-6. 6-0; S Protege e (Fr) M M Sinner 
(Gar) 7-6. 6-3; J A Mtete (C Rica) to R 
Fruian (It) 4-6. 6-4. 6-0; K Atom* (Mor) to 
M naca (Gor) 6-3. fr-3, H Anri (Mot) to H 
Gumy (Arg} fr-3. 0-6, 6-1. 

Basketball 

NBA: PTUuoeipnia 73 Omott M. Chicago 
ill Boston 68; Dellas 91 Minnesota H7; 
Denver 66 LA Lakers igr. Seattle 109 Sac- 
ramento 63; Vancouver 106 LA Clippers 
85. 


Ice Hockey 


NMj Detroit's Chicago 5; Rorida 3 Caro- 
lina S. 


Motor Sport 


RALLY OP PORTUGAL: Leodteg pbox 

l after 20 special stages): 1. C McRae (OB) 
Subaru unproza 3m nmm SB2sck 2. f 
LO iv (Bel) Toyota Corolla at 11-3ooc; 3, Q 
Stone (Sp) Toyota Corolla 27 J: 4. n Bums 
(Gfl) Mitsubishi Car Kama 35A 5. A Va- 
fcwen (Fin) Ford Escort 2J9 6; a. P Ltatu 
[IQ Subaru Impreza 2J6.B. 7, j Kanhkunen 
(Fin) Ford Escort 341.4. 8. G do Merit ua 
(Bel) Subaru Imprara 453 A. 9. R Madeira 
(For) Toyota Celica 7.36.5; ID. K Httowc- 
[Pen Subaru Impreea 8.113. 


Sailing 


WHIT BREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE: Statb legt 1, Ef Language (Svre) 
10724 miles to finish: 2. Silk Cut (Engl 2X2 
miles behind leader; 3. Innovation 


Kvaerner iNor; at MS: 4. Swedish Match 
(Swe) 40.1; 5. Merit Cup (Mon) 52.6; 6. 
Ctiesala Racing (US) 78A 7. Toshiba (US) 
97 -X B. BrunelSunergy (Nathl 12B.0: 9. EF 
Education (Swe) 1702. 


Snooker 


— [Gotta. Co KUdaro). 

ES rT”* 1 F 0nsrt “ W P EtxJon 
(trig) b-z. 


Fixtures 


F-30 unless statnd) 

Football 

Cz Rep v Rep el Ire- 
land (4J)); Northern Ireland v Slovakia 
(BiJ)! So* and v Denmark (8-0): Switzer- 
land v EngiP.id fT.Dj: Wales v Jamaica 

NATKMftnDC LEAGUE: Second On- 
lakn Mlllwoll v Pros Ion 17 45). 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Seoood Dtei^on: 
Uvlngstan v Queen cf Soulli. 

SPAUNHO CHALLENGE CUP, pfe,. 
Ant tev Moreoambe v Woking (7.451 
am VAUXHALL coNr e nm c E. gU*. 
need v Stalybrtdgo 17.45), 

UMBOND LBAOUb Premier Dhtotam 

Dh*X^vm l Z l T V Sp !" r ?" T,oor - HR) 
ravtetoro Wiltoy Tn v StocXsbrldge PS. 

Cop* SmHW, MCOMI 

las: Bradtard PA v TraHord. 
bet urm mou B —-* 1 , 1.111 nm 
Mmc RC Warwick v Hinckley Utd; WIs- 
tarf. Tn V Moor Green SmSwwi' a^! 

Havant Tn « Margate 
IWW COUNTIES LEAGUE: Pbst EH*. 

il“ 9lin ?S“ 1 V KWsq,ove A0V Pras- 
C« Cables v Warrington Tn. 

HURTWM eOUNTIBS BAST LBAOUE; 

Promtai DtvUluaii Oenaby Utd » Armm. 
Ofpa Wof; SftflllQU v Brtgg Tn. 
SCRBWnX DIRECT LUCUB p rni|| i- | 
DSvMfan Barnstaple Tn v Torr.ntoarr 
Taunton Tn v Call* Tn "von. 

PONTIUS LEAOUSi Pnontar mm.:,, 

aSJfWtod !, Noa ni^^T 

Rrrt Bolton V Huodora- 
Port Valc v Man City (7.0). 1 ~, 1 -uilJL a,„ J: 

toy . Lincoln (7.15). StociLSiTnS^^ 

v ChasierflokJ (7.0), 
Scarborough w Doncaster f7.Di; 
Scunthorpe (7.01, Loqw Cups 
Vftnali Wroxnam w Derby (7JJ), 


«2"li!IlS12. AI S CS ““BINATIONr 

HIOHIAMO LEAGUE, Elgin C . 

Motor. Rothes v Brora Rjigra 

Rugby Union 

^^ATTVE MATCH: N Midlands 
un,w v - 

Rugby League 

ranatoui* Baney V RAF. Cas tiBtard v 

B asketb all 

Paia “ * 

B Sg^ZZBUSl 

HBon daimed yeaere^^ a compg. 

Karel van Mlgrt was soaaton., 
P'TKSconteronee called al a 

ton » Bio breakdown .n nC^! 8 *- 

“r* «" » 

00 on Mm Plainta trotn varm.w 
hall associations, tao1 - 

asrjrsisSfus^ 

Monday It wp u | d Wtor^Jv' on 

a rs sr, ysasr? ** 

w'Ui.n me EuropMn dSSSi Hg*"* 
°T n ™ n31 § lv< en"tho 

Van Mlort &aki inq _- w __ nw ®’ 

ornate iggai JiJol! 

**v n handled Ut *« w lhe 

morn oi object kg rn * ormal 

to to tolioweo by 

toinod ib ppsiuen. fn ° main- 


Klinsmann kept 
on ice by Vogts 

Jurgeu Klmsmami a S 

“ the starting Uue-np S 
“'tight s friendly arainst 

The veteran Spurs for 

55 --- «■= STlftS 

OH, K ^ ten Mli UdSesev 
Srtf. Merton. 

™ V toSKnort\ SWaitin « 
Bayern Mnnfc? « n tSi ? e 

bc - 

called into 

nearest Rnsstei 

Lama, out n*- ? Moscow. 

SwTtC 

cannabis hnn y f ar . a ® Cer a 

LeSd StSS 66,1011 
^ace MonaCS l* to 

^ It W?^^ > acco rdiu« 
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Cricket 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


West Indies v England: sixth Test, final day * 

England go down the drain after Hussain 


MikeSehrey in St John’s sees England’s 
innings fold abjectly after a silly run-out 


L IKE a Broadway cast 
preparing for the last 
song In a decent musi- 
cal, En g land ought to 
Have been, drawing in their 
collective breath yesterday 
afternoon ready to bellow out 
a high note with which to fin- 
ish the series. Instead they 
were holding their breath as 
they collapsed to defeat with 
salvation in sight 
Helped by what was effec- 
tively the loss of an hour's 
play at the start and a pilch 
which, though tur ning as a 
fifth-day surface should, had 
become as docile as it had 
been spiteful in the first in- 
nings, they had seemed to be 
taking the final Test towards 
the draw which bad seemed 
improbable against a ram- 
pant West Indies team when 
Brian Lara had declared mid- 
way through Monday 
morning. 

A draw would also have 
meant defeat by only 2-1 in 
the series, which might not be 
the fairest result — few would 
dispute that the teams de- 
served to Share th is series 


Scoreboard 


*M A Atherton c Ramnarlna 

b AmtmM 

A J stewait d Rom ■ 


IB 


M A Butcher c Lara b Ambrose O 

D WHaadlay cLarab Ambrose 1 

NHuaaalnc Holder bRnmnarine 97 

GPThoqw Ibw b Ramnarine 5 

M R Ramprakaah c Chandamau) 
b Walsh 


mCRUBMfl c Lambert b Ramnarlna O 
A R Caddcfc c Walsh b Ramnarlna • 

ARC Fraser b wwsfl 0 

PC RTufnell not out _ X 

Extras (b1.lh2.obll).. 14 


Total (70 JS ewers). 


.1*7 


Ml of eUateS, 27, SB, 57. K, MR 
105.105,717. 

■maSasi Walah 2&6-6-S3-2: Ambroea 
17-6-23-3: Hamnarlne T7-6-23-*; Hooper 
-M-0-0; Rom B-4-14-1; Lambert 1-0-V0. 


C B Lambert c Thorps bRaraprefcaah 104 

P A Wallace b Headley S3 

■BC Lara c Stewart b Caddie* 80 

SCbanderpaidfewbFraBer 0 

H 1 C HoMor c & bCsddlcfc 40 

CL Hooper not out 108 

tJ R Murray c Hosaain b Headley _ 4 

F A Roae tyv b CocMck : * 

CE L Amtoroae notout 10 


Extras (BM.'nbTS]. 

Total (lor 7 dec. 131 overs) SO 

F08 of w in t fwta cotr te7. 300. 317. 334. 
481,453.485. 

DU m* bob C A Wtfsh.D Ramnarlna. 
■nafcp Cariaek 25-3-1 ll-Sfnaar 
Z1-3-88-‘trHo*tfloy30-*«— 109-2rTutnell ; 
3&-6-87-tt Ramprakaah 13-0-81-1. 


Cm 


•M A Atherton ibw b Ambrose 13 

A J Stewart c Wallace b Hooper — — TO 
M A Butcher c Murray bAmbroM — O 

N Hus— In runout 108 

Gp Thorpe not out 0* 

0 
0 

1 
o 

4 
O 


M R Ramprakaah b Ramnarinanot 

tftCRuBHUbWaMi 

DWHaadlayc Murray b Ram nartna- 
A R Caddck c Murray b Wafatb — — . 
ARC Fraser c Chandorpaol b Walsh 
PCRTuftraHe Lambert bMWah — _. 
Extras (v*1.b«, a*. nM4) so 

Total (147.2 ouara) 0*1 

Po* «* MMa 4S. 49. 127. 295. 300, 812. 
313 . 31 B. 32 a 

■ S A Bucknor and C J 

itSwhdnglMln 


Rugby Union 
Premiership One 


but would have been a lot bet- 
ter than the 3-1 it had prom- 
ised to be after England were 
bowled out for 127 on the 
second morning. 

Yesterday afternoon, after 
no play in the morning, it was 
all going so welL Nasser Hus- 
sain and Gr aham Thorpe 
were showing the way home, 
just as they had done since 
just after tea the previous 
day, and they took their 
fourth-wicket partnership to 
168. But Hussain was run out 
for 106 with 30 overs remain- 
ing. then Mark Ramprakash 
was bowled for a duck by Din- 
inath Ram marine, and Jack 
Russell, Dean Headley, Andy 
Caddick, Angus Fraser and 
Phil TufneD. soon followed as 
England lost by an inning s 
and 52 runs. 

It was a silly, yes-no run- 
out, Thorpe playing Ramnar- 
lne to midwicket, calling for a 
run and his partner not res- 
ponding. Hooper’s pick-up 
and throw ran Hussain oat by 
the length of the pitch. 

Then Ramprakash, playing 
back, was beaten on the in- 
side and bowled off-stump. 
Bussell was leg-before to 
Courtney Walsh for nine, 
Headley was caught behind 
off Ramnarlne for one, Cad- 
dick was also caught behind, 
off Walsh for nought, Fraser 
wafe caught by Shivnarine 
Chanderpaul at third slip for 
four, fending off a short erne 
from Walsh, and Tufiiell was 
caught by Clayton Lambert 
off Walsh for nought. England 
were all out for 32L 

Both Hussain and Thorpe 
had played with extreme pa- 
tience, good sense and techni- 
cal excellence. Hussain had 
batted for 381 minutes for the 
s i xth century of his career 
and his first against West 
Indies. He had been at the 
crease for almost 5V* chance- 
less hours when he pinched a 
quick single from Carl 
Hooper to bring up his hun- 
dred. He bad hit 14 fours, 
eight of them coming yester- 
day when Walsh and Curtly 
Ambrose bad a bit of fun and 
tested foe middle of the pitch. 

Some of Hussain's back-foot 
shots, on both sides of file 
wicket, had not been bettered 
all series, and he at least, after 
suffering some of the more ap- 
palling luck that had been 
doing the rounds this winter, 
may feel that the wheel of for- 
tune has not seized up en- 
tirely. He really should be bat- 
ting at three, though. 

Hie could not have had a bet- 
ter counterpoint than Thorpe, 
a case-hardened, unflappable, 
understated and versatile Test 
batsman. Nominate a b atsm a n 


in the side to play a match- 
saving Innings and. Mike Ath- 
erton apart, there is no one bet- 
ter equipped tec hn ic ally or 


mentally than Thorpe: be fin- 
ished on 84 not out. Just short 
of his second century in 
successive Tests. 

Lara, a fount of Invention, 
had appeared to run out of 
ideas other than to let his spin- 
ners wheel away. He started 
the day not by taking the new 
ball which was available after 
one over but by getting the old 
one changed for something 

that looked even more dog- 
eared, and then doing the g*™ 
thing one over later. 

In truth, however, his last 
throw of the dice rested on the 
new-baH burst from Ambrose. 
But th ough the big m an almost 
burst a boiler In what was 
probably his last bowl against 
Engla nd, he could flog little 
from the pitch apart from in- 
ducing one edge from Thorpe 
which Lara at slip scooped up 
cm the half-volley. 

Instead H ussain in particu- 
lar took foil on the short stuff 
dished up by Ambrose, Walsh 
and Franklyn Rose, smashing 
the new ball into the hoard- 
ings at point, rising up on his 
toes to three Rose to the same 
point of the compass, and 
uppercutting Ambrose delib- 
erately over the slip cordon 
before twice pulling Walsh 
through square leg. Ambrose 
came off with figures on the 
day of 7-O-2&-0, a low-key exit 
from a man who has placed 
England on the rack more 
than any other country over 
the past decade. 

Thorpe topedged a no-ball 
from Walsh to bring up the 
hundred partership. The 
second fifty, from only 14 
overs, bad come at a gallop 
compared with the first, which 
had been reached first thing in 
the afternoon from 42 overs. 

At this point HUssaln bad 
his century in his sights. 
Ramnarine’s first ball was 
short and carted through mid- 
wicket with relish to take him 
into the nineties, almost 
immediately afterwards 
Walsh, banging the ball in 
once again, was cudgelled off 
the bade foot for four more. 
Singles did the rest 



■r’ London Irish 23 Gloucester 19 



Robert KKtson 


L ondon irish must 
wish the league season 
had only just started. 
Marooned down with Bristol 
at the foot of the Premiership 
for the entire season, they are 
suddenly beginning to locate 
the sort of con s istency not 
seen at Sunbury for many a 
year. 

A vigorous encounter with 
Gloucester last night pro- 
duced their third successive 

league victory and, if it took 
two penalties from Niall 
Woods in the last five min- 
utes to complete the job, a try- 
count of 3-1 in their fevour 
left Gloucester with few 
grounds for complaint. 

Woods was responsible for 
two touchdowns himself bat 
tiii ft was once again a reward 
for collective Irish en- 
deavour. Their new coach 
Dick Best described the game 
in the programme as the 
“acid test” of any Exiles 
revival, a sly choice of words 
from a coach previously 
known to his mates as Sul- 
phuric”. Recent weeks have 
produced enough evidence to 
suggest thechemistry is 
working WelL „ ___ . 

Most crucially of all. Irish 
mom to have rediscovered 
some of the rub of the greerr 
so often ladrfng nnder Wil lie- 
Anderson. Before Christmas, 
David Humphreys’s- seventh- 


minute fly-hack on halfway 
might have bounced straight 
into enemy hands; instead it 
allowed Woods to outpace the 
cover to give the home side 
the perfect start. 

When Peter Richards 
twisted over for a second 
Irish try in foe 24th minute 
the advantage was stretched 
to 12-3 and only then did 
Gloucester begin to stop the 
rot. Three penalties and a 
drop goal from the prolific 
Mark Mapletoft ensured the 
deficit was closed by half- 
time, although the fly-half 
was guilty ofhooking a fourth 
attempt wide in injury-time at 
the interval. 

Five minutes after the 
restart Woods took the ball at 
pace and scorched 40 metres 
to score with the aid of a neat 
dummy. It was the prelude to 
an intense period of Glouces- 
ter pressure which finally 
yielded a try for Devereux be- 
fore Woods’s boot settled the 
outcome. Even Bath, who 
visit this weekend, wfli be 
.wary. 

0eow—i TrtMi Woods 2. Richards. 
C w ra d w Woods. 0i— 8 M» Woojbfc 

Mapletoft. FimWi- uapMaft 3. Drop 
■S Maptowrt 


Me ctariw Bishop, . . 

McCall, Woods; Humphrey , Rich ards: 
Mooney, KeUsm. McUurfffln (Hnp«U». 
BBmln). Hares* (eapt). FWchsr. Splear. 
Dawson. Feaunatf. 

Qluemnn Catling (Emm arson. 46]: 
Lumsden, FanofcM. Tombs. Safaris**; 
Map I stott. Banton* Winds. Fortay 
(McCarthy. 73). Deacon. FMIar, Sims, 
GUnvMs (esetj, Cartar. Dovoraux. 
Hs8m mt RGoodPHa (ShaBald). 


Popplewell to call it a day 




• ICK POPPLEWELL, the 
prop who became the first 
Irishman to tom professional 
when he joined Newrastfe in 
the autumn of 1995, will retire 
from the international game 

at the end af the season. 

Tbe-s-year-db! . former Ire- 
land captain^ who has won 49 
caps, plays in tonight’s top-af- 
the-Premiership encounter 


against the leaders Saracens. 

Lawrence Dallaglio is one 
of four national captains 
signed up for the World XV 
team to play England’s cham- 
pions for the Sanyo Cop at 
Twickenham on May 23. He is 
joined by Raphael Ibanez of 
France. Wales's Rob Hawley 
and Italy's Massimo 
GiovaneQL 


Thorpe . . . back to the wall 


Tennis 



Crasher Hussain . . . the England batsman, who made 106 before being run out, cuts Curtly Ambrose safely over the slips photograph: braham chaemuck 

Rudderless before the deluge 


Matthew Engel in St John’s sees West 
Indies short-circuit but then turn it on late 


O N MONDAY the 
great calypso nian 
David Rodder gave 
an informal con- 
cert in the stand next to 
Chickie’s Disco. He finished 
after play with a specially 
composed number. It will 
not perhaps be his most en- 
during. Indeed, it seemed, 
out of date by yesterday 
tea-time: - 
England, we are sorry 
We have to defeat you 
Tomorrow well cat off 
your tails 

And we will bear you. 

The motif of this remark- 
able series is that the unex- 
pected has been round every 
corner. And, when Rudder 
was ringing, no one found it 
easy to bel ieve England, 
having turned in a perfor- 
mance an Saturday veering 
between the abject and the 
disgraceful, would still be 


fighting to save the game as 
five o'clock approached. 

Weather forecasts in 
these parts are skimpy; the 
morning paper did not pro- 
vide one, though It reported 
a court case involving a 
himi who foiled to notice 
the police launching a 
drugs raid <m bis house be- 
cause he was oat file back 
enjoying a spliff. So a cou- 
ple of morning showers 
were always possible. 

Far more surprising was 
the bowling. It is custom- 
ary at the end of a dead 
game for bowlers to do imi- 
tations to entertain the 
weary punters. Graham 
Gooch, in his carefree 
younger days, was a master. 
But with the road to victory 
still wide open, the West In- 
dians started doing imita- 
tions. They bowled for most 
of the day Hite England. 


Reawakened Henman ruins 
Korda’s impossible dream 


St ephan Bloifoy 
InKayBtecaqme 


T HE restoration of Thn 
Henman gathered fur- 
ther momentum under 
the bine Florida skies yes- 
terday when he reached the 
quarterfinals of the Lipton 
Championships with a 6-4, 
6-4 victory over Petr 
Korda, the Australian Open 
champion and world No. 2. 

In the process Henman 
rained Korda’s chances of 
deposing Pete Sampras at 
the top of the rankings. The 
Czech entered the match 
knowing that, if he reached 
the semi-finals here, he 
would achieve his “Impos- 
sible dream” of becoming 
the world’s No. 1. 

■ Perhaps this played on 
his mind, for he was no- 
where near his best. Indeed 
Us form has been decidedly 
patchy since Melbourne 
where, at the ripe old age of 
30, he won his first Grand 
Shun title. 

Henman, his confidence 
lifted by his straight-sets 
win over Carlos Moya, took 
fbll advantage althoagh, 
when he was broken in his 
second service game to go 
3-1 down, the match did not 
look likely to go the way of 
file British No. 2, who has 
had a barren time this sea- 
son before he arrived here. 

Henman broke back im- 
mediately , thumping away 
two telling volleys and then 
watching in relief as Korda 
made the most terrible 

error on a simple forehand. 

Once he had closed out 
the first set Henman 
quickly established a 3-1 
lead in the second. Only 
then did be lose his way but 
at 4-4 Korda twice donble- 
foolted, effectively h andi ng 

Henman thp match. 

Anna Konmikova may 
have been horn in Moscow 
hot she Is very much a child 
of America — an advertis- 


ing man’s dream, to say 
nothing of several thou- 
sand young and not so 
young non-advertising 
men. 

What is occasionally for- 
gotten. amid all the hype, is 
that she is an extremely 
good player who is improv- 
ing all the time. Over the 
past two days she has 
beaten Monica Seles, the 
former world No. l, and 
Conchita Martinez, who 
was impressively brushed 
aside 6-3, 6-0 yesterday, to 
reach the quarter-finals. 

Martina Hing ig and Ve- 
nus Williams, both 17 years 
old, turned professional be- 
fore the WTA brought in a 
rule restricting the number 
of tournaments youngsters 
could play, Kournflcova bas 
been limited by this rule 
and resents it. 


“It has been no benefit to 
me,” said the Florida-based 
Russian. “Everybody can 
see that I'm ready to play 
full-time. I would get much 
more experience and It 
would be much better for 
me. But I can’t change any- 
filing. so Z just have to get 
on with it.” 

Seles, whose father is 
dying of stomach cancer, 
was clearly not properly 
prepared when she lost to 
Kouralkova but it had been 
expected that Martinez, the 
former Wimbledon cham- 
pion, would give her a 
severe test, having beaten 
her in Indian Wells 
recently. 

“That was oar first meet- 
ing wad i really didn’t know 
how to play Conchita,” 
Konmikova said. “This time 
I was much more patient” 



Key Stroke - - , H pnmaT1 bit* fl backhand CUVEBRUNSKLL 


There were days when he 
played at Northampton 
when Curtly Ambrose did 
not quite run in with the 
sustained menace he lin n 
shown in most of his Test 
matches. But it is impossi- 
ble to remember htm serv- 
ing up the collection of 
wide long hops which Nas- 
ser Hussain was able to flog 
to the boundary yesterday. 
It. took a while to realise 
what was happening: West 
liwtipB were bowling eackn^- j 

This suggested,' Wthe' 
perverse way this series 
has worked, that there 
would be one last twist and 
England would lose their 
last seven wickets before 
sundown. So it transpired. 

None of this quite solved 
the mystery of why there 
was no play before lunch. 
Antiguan rain seems to 
have unique qualities. It is 
not very wet — rather 
refreshing, actually — 
when it is foiling but file 
storm gullies in the streets 
fill in no time, and it gath- 


Sport in brief 


ers on the plastic sheets 
spread across the cricket 
square as if it had rained 
hard for a fortnight 

In the absence of the me- 
chanical whale, which has 
beached, half-a-dozen men 
in oilskins then started 
mopping up with sponges. 

Bat where bad all the 
water come from? Not from 
the sky, surely. There was 
only one clue. Over the past 
two days spectators an the 
iopjdeckt^fiie stand above. 
CnlcUe’i loudspeakers 
have been asked not- to 
throw drinks over the side, 
because they were shorting 
all his circuits. Perhaps as 
an alternative they were 
chucking their Jriwiw on 
the pitch. 

It was all as baffling as the 
regulations under which the 
tea interval was put baric 
half an hour; apparently 
this came only after much 
argument and detailed exe- 
gesis of the fine print It’s 
not as though yon can get a 
decent cuppa here. 


Almost every England 
team of the past three de- 
cades would have regarded 
a series *hfo close in the 
West Indies as a triumph. 
And Mike Atherton now 
studs alongside Peter May 
as the only mm to captain 
England to four Test wins 
over West Indies. 

It will not stop the tour — 
and almost certainly his 
captaincy — being regarded 
as . n failure. This is not 
wholly fair; he will be seen 
as a man who took fixe team 
forward. But not all 
English' cricket goes for- 


ward. The sight or the 
whole winter, for me, came 
on the first day of fills game 
when an elderly man, origi- 
nally white but lately 
turned beetroot red. and 
clearly rat-arsed, was 
slumped in a chair fast 
asleep behind the Andy 
Roberts stand. He was 
wearing silly shorts, an 
even sillier straw hat and a 
soup-strainer moustache. 
Oh. andanMCC tie. 


Motor Sport 

Colin Mrlfoa starts the final 
eight stages of foe Rally of 
Portugal this morning near 
Oporto only llsec in front 
after a juncture yesterday 
cost him 40 seconds, writes 
David Williams in Condeixa. 

McRae spent much of the 
second day waiting for an 
explosion from bis Subaru’s 
engine, which had started 
consuming water and oil, al- 
though fo e world champion 
Tommi Makinen crashed 
heavily to take some of the 
pressure off foe Scot early on. 

McRae’s puncture bas 
dropped him back within 
striking distance of foe nerve- 
less Belgian Toyota driver 
Freddy Loix, who has finish 
second in this event for foe 
past two years and knows the 
stages well. 

The Briton Richard Burns, 
in fourth place in his Mitsu- 
bishi after briefly reach in g 
thir d, is unfam iliar with 
today’s course and tersely ex- 
pected the finale to be “a 
shitflght”. 

Ice Hockey 

Ayr’s Jim Lynch and goal- 
tender Rob Dopsarr are the 
Superleague’s Coach and 
Player of foe Year respec- 
tively, writes Vir Batc h elder. 

But the British foe Hockey 
Writers Association awards 
remarkably gave nothing to 
foe triple title- winning Guild- 
ford’s Stan Marple. with foe 
coach’s accolade going to 
Troy Walkington of trophy- 
less Peterborough in the Brit- 
ish National League category. 

Snooker 

Fergal O’Brien delighted the 
gfll crowd by coming in to 
the Benson & Hedges Irish 
Masters on a wild card and 
pulling off a 6-2 first-round 
win over England’s Peter Eb- 
don, writes Clive Everton. 
O’Brien now feces his fellow 
D ublin er, the world cham- 
pion Ken Doherty. 

Rowing . 

Oxford’s Boat Race prepara- 
tions took on some added bal- 
last yesterday when young- 
sters threw sand off 
Hammersmith Bridge into 
the Dark Blue boat writes 
Christopher Dodd. 


Zimbabwe v Pakistan 

Second Test, fourth day 

Streak and Strang strive 
to delay the inevitable 

Pakis tan lost an early 
■ wicket 


in their quest to 
win the second and final Test 
against Zimbabwe in Harare 
but need only 134 more runs 
from 90 overs today to take 
the series after the opening 
match was drawn. 

Saeed Anwar (38) and Mo- 
hammad Waseem shared an 
unbroken 44-run stand for the 
second wicket as Pakistan 
reached the dose at S8 for one. 
They came together in the 
third over after foe dismissal 
of the makeshift opener Azhar 
Mahmood for nine. 

The Pakistan all-rounder, 
forced Into his new nde by All 
Naqvi’s sprained ankle, edged 
Heath Streak to Alistair Camp- 
bell at second slip. 

Pakis tan had dismissed Zim- 
babwe for 268 in their second 
innings, a total enlarged by an 
eighth-wicket partnership of SO 
in 71 minutes between Streak 
and Bryan Strang which frus- 
trated the Pakistan bowlers 
after Murray Goodwin was dis- 
missed for 81 before tea. 

Wasim Akram took the last 
two wickets to finish with 
three for 70, although Mah- 
mood was the pick of foe 
bowlers with three for 26 from 
his 16 overs. 

• Sussex are to leave the Hove 
ground, their headquarters 
since 1872, and are considering 
four alternative sites — at foe 
town’s greyhound stadium. 


WaterbaB, Palmer and Shore- 
ham harbour. 

• Ed Giddins, the former Eng- 
land A paceman, will complete 
his rehabilitation from a 19- 
month county ban for drug 
taking when he leaves with 
Warwickshire today on a pre- 
season tour to South Africa. 


first tnnlnpB Z77 fWilaari 62. 
QoorMn 63. B Strang S3). 

PAKISTANI First Innings 354 (Mohammad 
Wasim 192, Mushtoq Ahmed 57). 


i (overnlghc B2~3) 


14 W Goodwin c Inzamam-uhHaq 

bWaqarYounie 

tA Flower c inumariMiFHaq 

b Mushtaq Ahmed — 

GJ Whitmire Rash ki Labi 

D Azhar Mahmood 

T N Madondo c Rashid Laid 
bAxnarl 


a 


H H Streak not out *7 

B C Strang g Yousul Youhana 

bMwhmq Ahmad *1 

A G HucJrJo !> Wastro Abram ° 

MMbangwn Ibw b Wasim Akram 3 

Extras (130. ISO. I2nb) 40 

Total pH ovors) *03 

P— «fwk04i«raa 133. 168. 175.205. 
255.255 

0oaritop Wasim AKram 334-70-3; Waqor 
Yowfa 25-3-60-2; Azhar Mawnoad 
16-7-26-3; Mushtaq Ahmad 37-6-84-2. 

PAKISTAN 

Sa 


Sosed Anwar not out . 


Azhar Mahmood eCompDon&Stroak I 

Mohammad Wasim not out — I 

Extras (1b, 11b. Inb) I 

Total Iter 1. 14 ovora) « 

MsfwMublA 

To Ma lnzamam-ul-Haq. All Naqul. You- 
sul Youhana, Motn Khan. ‘tRashMJ Lath, 
Wasim Akram. Mushtaq Ahmad. Waqar 
Younts. . 

D ow Wny Streak 6-2-11-1; WWttall 
3-0-15-0; Mbanerwa 2-0-11-0; Huckla 
2-0-15-0: Strang 1-0-4-0. 

H B Tiffin anas Q Ranaell. 
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first rounds to final. 
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McCoy equals season’ s record, page 13 
Akinwande in line for Holyfield. page 1 3 


£3. 45m move from Rangers depends on medical 


Gascoigne 

joins Boro on 
Wembley way 




SportsG uaroian 

Chairmen 
stranger 
than fiction 



(an Ross, Patrick Glenn 
and Martin Thorpe 


P AUL GASCOIGNE 
yesterday agreed to 

return to English 
football with Mid- 
dlesbrough but the 
£3.45 million transfer — and 
the chance to make his debat 
with them at Wembley — de- 
pends on an exhaustive medi- 
cal examination today. 

After five days of soul- 
searching the England mid- 
fielder has decided that he 
does after all wish to return to 
his native North-east to play 
out the final few seasons of an 
extraordinary career. 

Although it had seemed 
likely he would stay with 
Rangers until the summer at 
least he has decided to sign a 
three-year deal and join Mid- 
dlesbrough's push for promo- 
tion from the First Division. 

Middlesbrough, like the 
Premiership strugglers Crys- 
tal Palace, had a bid accepted 
by Rangers last week, only to 
be kept waiting for an answer 
as the 30-year-old considered 
what was, in truth, a short 
list of options. 

It would seem that his 
resolve to remain in Scotland 
was finally weakened by a 
warning from the England 
coach Glenn Hoddle nine 
days ago. After announcing 
the squad for 'tonight’s 
friendly International against 
Switzerland in Berne, Hoddle 
told him that his chances of a 
place in the 22-man squad for 
this summer's World Cup fin- 
als in Prance were currently 
slim and that he would have 
to be fully fit and playing reg- 
ular senior football before he 
could even be considered. 


Gascoigne's working 
relationship with the Rangers 
manager Walter SmHfr wag 
under strain after the accep- 
tance of the Middlesbrough, 
and Palace bids, so he was 
aware that he mi gh t finish the 
season playing in the reserves. 

For most of the season he 
has looked like a man going 
through physical pain and 
mental torment. His series of 
injuries — back, hamstring, 
knee, ankle and foot — may 
have been triggered as -long 
ago as January 1997 when his 
impulsive tackle on the Ajax 
goalkeeper Fred Grim in a 
meaningless sixes tourna- 
ment in Amsterdam did knee 
damage which kept him out 
for most of the remainder of 
last season. He has not ap- 
peared to be right since then. 

Gascoigne, in Smith's 
words, “gains and loses 
weight quicker than anyone 
I’ve ever known”, and in 
recent months he has had a 
spindly look and seems to 
have lost his old veracity. 

“You can always tell when 
he's right,” Smith once said. 
“He's on his toes. When he's 
not dancing you know he's 
not right’’ It seems a long 
time since Gascoigne was last 
on his toes. 

His move to Teesslde, there- 
fore, depends on a lengthy 
and highly detailed medical. 
But Bryan Robson, the Mid- 
dlesbrough manager and Gas- 
coigne’s friend and confidant 
of several years' s tanding , is 
optimistic that the dub’s lat- 
est big-money deal will be rat- 
ified within 24 hours. 

*T am delighted he 1s join- 
ing us because he Is still a 
great player," said Robson. 
“It has hem something of an 
anxious wait but it does now 


seem that we will have a 
happy ending." 

If Gascoigne does pass his 
medical he may make his 
dehut for Middlesbrough, at 
Wembley an Sunday when 
they meet Chelsea in the Coca- 
Cola League Cup final . "Paul 
will be part of my thinirfng far 
Wembley,” Robson said. 

Gascoigne's lawyer Mel | 
Stein said: “There is every 
chance he will be playing on 
Sunday; he playtid last 
Saturday. 

“He was veryretuctant to 
leave Rangers. It’s been the 
most dHTtanTt decision of his 
life. He's an extraordi- 
narily good r elationship with 
the players, the s u pporters, the 
manag ement p ia y ern 

"Even today they were say- 
ing: 'At the end of the day, 
Paul, look what’s best for 
you.’ It was a joint decision. 
We've had a whole round of 
discussions today between 
the owner David Murray, 
Walter Smith and myself, and 
at the end of the day he has to 
make a call and he can’t keep 
prevaricating. Whether it's 
the right call, who knows7 

“He hasn’t been pushed out 
the door at Rangers; it is just 
good business for them. 
They’ve got almost the same 
money back as they paid for 
htm, for a player who will be 
31 In May. It’s terrific 
business. 

“X don’t know if he spoke to 
Glenn Hoddle about it Glenn 
said. It didn’t do Paul Merson 
any harm,’ and we just took 
that as a green light” 

Steve Gibson, the chair- 
man, insisted that Middles- 
brough were not taking an ex- 
pensive gamble. “He will 
bring something different to 
the squad,” he said. 



■jtM 







Moved to laughter . . .Gascoigne training with Bangers yesterday 
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B RITAIN’S Tim Henman 
enjoyed one of his finest 
victories yesterday when 
he defeated the Australian 
Open champion Petr Korda 
6-4, 6-4 to reach the Upton 
Championships quarter- 
finals in Key Biscayne. 

The Czech player, the 
world No. 2, would have 
taken the No. 1 spot off the 
American Pete Sampras 
had he readied the last four 
in Florida. 

It was the British No. 2’s 
third consecutive straight- 


O 

“Brown spares 

Middle 

England’. This 
post-Budget 
headline has 
provoked 
much scholarly 
inquiry into die 
tastes and 
habits of 
Middle 
Englanders. 
Who are these 
lucky people? 

Wheen 


sets victory in Key Bis- 
cayne. The emphatic vic- 
tory — his best after a dis- 
mal slump — followed his 
successes against the South 
African Grant Stafford and 
Spain’s Carlos Moya. 

The back-in-form Hen- 
man served superbly and 
dominated Korda at the 
net, although the left- 
hander did not help himself 
with a string of unforced 
errors. 
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Paul Weaver 


I HOPE yon read this stuff 
because, when you axe fin- 
ished, you will be shot of 
me for good. After half a 

lifetime as a peddler afhack- 
ery and clichfi, as a hawker of 
the inverted comma and the 
split infinitive, this particular 

Fourth Estate a gent is off to 

write a sitcom. 

Chairmen Behaving Badly . 
That’s the working title, at 
least And it is all thanks to 
Freddie Shepherd. Now you 
are probably fed up with Shep- 
herd, the disgraced former 
Newcastle chairman who 
tried to bum the cigar at both 
gnHc but I have an ardent af- 
fection for the man because he 
Ismy inspiration- 
Not that the series win be 
based entirely around him 
and his ffffl ftlrirlc Douglas Hall, 
because they might sue. 

Clever fiction writers, I have 
noticed, avoid that danger by 
borrowing bits from a number 
of people and lumping them 
together under a single name. 

So there will be a bit of the 
former Luton chairman David 
Evans, who banned away flms 
and said he would turn the 
hoses on those from Manches- 
ter United. As for hooligans, 
he said he would “beat them 
until they can’t stand up”. 

Evans is no longer a Conser- 
vative MP after describing an 
election opponent as “a single 
mother with three bastards”. 

Then there might be a socp- 
con ofTorquay's Mike Bateson, 
who bought wooden figures to 
form defensive walls in train- 
ing to save money, who took 
his squad to an optidan after 
an 6-1 defeat and who placed 
Algernon, a ventrilo- 
quist's dummy, on the team 
coach to “cheer the players up". 

Then there is Wimbledon’s 
managing director Sam Ham- 
mam. who once scrawled graf- 
fiti on the dressing-room walls 
at Upton Park, offered John 
Fashann the dub presidency 
in return for signing a new 
contract, took his side to a 
strip club for a “get-together” 
and who, when threatened by 
relegation, shrugged: “Before 
we go down well leave a 
stream of blood from here to 
Timbuktu." 

Enough material for an en- 
tire sitcom series is contained 1 
in a piece In the latest Four- 1 

FourTwo football magazine. 
The article starts: "The luna- 
tics are running the 
asylum . . .’’ 


Across 

1 Autogenous spirt wife French 
gentleman in marquisate (4-4) 
B Ginger’s classical Oecfipal 
statement (6) 

9 GoW found in hat — take the 
broad view (8) 

10 International body hosted by 
Virtuous composer (6) 

11 Precipitate 
doSchocephically?(8) 

12 Tun more settled— | take 

interest (8) 

14 FTourtjust the thing far the 
bread supplier (4-6) 

18 Lion, dead in obscure 

drcumstanc ^ | s staling 
somewhere near Barteig? 
(4.2,4) 

22 Keyboard operator heard 
Bond spit out (6) 

23 Uke a mfoge, they called 

Scarlet Pimpernel (B) 


Arta °K7 Cheers! CM) 

25 The admiral's in the she 

window? (B) 

26 Bag lady below (6) 


Down 

3 Just trust me! (6) 

4 ^ImplicatJonotaiur 
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There Is Wallace Merer. 

the Hearts chainnan wto at- 
tempted fo Purchase thefr 

SSSS 5 SSS—M* 

Knighton, who famouslyftig- 
gled a football at OldlJEj 
while challenging othr*<*air- 
men, for £5 million, tobetffato 

isasssss-Jisss 

in 1992, promising Premier- 
ship football within seven 
years and even took charge or 
the team. 

Sitcom writers often come 
in pairs so I'm taking on Barry 
Fry. He should come up with 
some good lines after working 
for Stan Flashman and David 
Sullivan. At Birmingham Sul- 
livan told him to "start per- 
forming or else". Fry replied: 
“We could do without com- 
ments like that, especially 
from someone who doesn’t 
know a goal-line from a 
clothesline.” 

Fry appeared to have even 
less respect for Flashman, 
who sacked as manager of 

Barnet eight times in seven 
years. “The man is a complete 
and utter shit,” he said of the 
vast ticket tout who sold in- 
vites to Buckingham Palace 
garden parties, who threat- 
ened to ban fans who dis- 
agreed with him and who left 
file club over £1 million in 
debt after buying Yves St Lau- 
rent for the entire first-team 
squad. 

It is not just British football 
chairmen who are absolutely 
harking . There is Afietico Ma- 
drid’s Jesus Gil, who got 
through 12 managers in five 
years. He called a French ref- 
eree “a homosexual”. An- 
other match official was de- 
scribed as "drunk” and 
another, it was suggested, was 
in need of psychiatric care. 


Jt CCORDING to Four- 
#\ FourTwo, Gil was 
given his own TV 
a mshow in which he 

“lobbed insults at public fig- 
ures from a pool-side bar, 
wearing only swimming 
trunks and a medallion”. 

It is still difficult, though, to 
find anyone quite so awful as 
Shepherd and Hall. The most 
ridiculous thing about them is 
that, even when their position 
was utterly hopeless, when 
there was a Titanic-fill of evi- 
dence against them, when 
they appeared marginally 
more vulnerable than Hum pity 
Dumpty with an attack of ver- 
tigo, they decided to cling on. 

It was unspeakable arro- 
gance and the returning chair- 
man Sir John HaQ was guilty 
of the same yesterday when he 
appeared to back the pair and 
attack the media. But that is a 
chairman for you. 

I have enough material here 
to keep my Olivetti portable 
clattering for years. 
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^itoswomanur^. 


8 Two manners quafify (8) 
13 ^ shotsat control? 

IB Obacijrif-./v . 


wrong (0) 


h^toing: I’m not takkxj it 

senously® ^ 

17 Green jam? (8) 

19 p^ radarfsjnflnot0 . “Ra” 

20 Get un hr*t m >i i 


21 


® 0 *® rUo « tomorrow 
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